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HERE was a poor Wood-cutter who lived with his wife and three 

daughters in a little hut on the edge of a large forest. Sometimes, 
when he was cutting down the trees near to his cottage the girls would 
take him his dinner, and gather up small branches, and make them into 
faggots, and drag them home. This was always great fun; but often, of 
course, the Wood-cutter was at work in the middle of the forest, or even 
at the other side of it. Then his wife wrapped up some food for him in 
a cloth, and he carried it with him to eat at noon-day. 

The Wood-cutter did not earn high wages, so his family were very 
poor, but the simple food and fresh air made the girls strong and healthy, 
and they grew up to be young women and able to help their parents 
more and more. 

One morning, when he went out to his usual work, he said to his 
wife, ‘Let my dinner be brought by our eldest daughter shall not 
be ready to come home; and that she may not lose her way, I will 
take with me a bag of seeds and strew them on my path.’ 

So when the sun was risen to the centre of the heavens, the Maiden 
set out on her way carrying a jug of soup. But the field and wood 
sparrows, the larks, blackbirds, goldfinches, and greenfinches had many 
hours ago picked up the seeds, so that the Maiden could find no trace 
of the way. So she- walked on, trusting to fortune, till the sun set 
and night came on. The trees‘soon began to rustle in the darkness, 
the owls to hoot, and the girl began to feel frightened. 

All at once she perceived a light shining at a distance among the 
trees. ‘People must dwell there,’ she thought, ‘who will keep me 
during the night;’ and she walked towards the light. 
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In a short time she came to a cottage, where the windows were all 
lighted up, and when she knocked at the door a hoarse voice called 
from within, ‘Come in.’ 

The girl opened the door and perceived an Old Man sitting at a 
table, with his face buried in his hands, and his white beard flowing 
down over the table on to the ground. On the hearth lay three 
animals—a. Hen, a Cock, and a brindled Cow. The girl told the 
Old Man her adventures, and begged for a night’s lodging. The Man 
said :— 

‘Pretty Hen, pretty Cock, 
And pretty brindled Cow, 
What have you to say to thatP’ 


‘Cluck!’ said the animals; and as that meant they were satisfied, 
the Old Man said to the Maiden, ‘Here is abundance and to spare: 
so now into the kitchen and cook some supper for us.’ 

The girl found plenty of everything in the kitchen, and cooked a 
good meal, but thought nothing about the animals. When she had 
finished she carried a full dish into the room, and, sitting down opposite 
the Old Man, ate till she satisfied her hunger. When she had done, 
she said, ‘I am very tired. Where is my bed, where I shall lie down 
and sleepP’ The animals replied :— 


‘You have eaten with him, 

You have drunk too with him: 

And yet you have not thought of us; 
Still you may pass the night here.’ 


Thereupon the Old Man said, ‘Step down yon stair, and you will 
come to a room containing two beds; shake them up properly, and 
cover them with white sheets, and then I will come shortly and lie 
down to sleep myself.’ | 

The Maiden stepped down the stair, and, as soon as she had shaken 
the beds up and covered them afresh, she laid herself down in one bed 
without waiting for the Old Man. But after some time the Old Man 
came, and, after looking at the girl with the light, shook his head when 
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‘THE GIRL OPENED THE DOOR, AND PERCEIVED AN OLD MAN SITTING AT A TABLE.’ 


he saw she was fast asleep; and then, opening a trap-door, dropped 
her down into the cellar below. 

Late in the evening the Wood-cutter arrived at home, and scolded 
his wife because she had let him hunger all day long. 

‘It is not my fault;’ she replied; ‘the girl was sent out with your 
dinner; she must have lost her way; but to-morrow she will return.’ 

At daybreak the Wood-cutter got up to go into the forest, and 
desired that the second daughter should bring him his meat this time. 
‘I will take a bag of peas,’ he said; ‘they are larger than corn-seed; 
and the girl will therefore see them better, and not lose my track.’ 

At noonday, accordingly, the girl set out with her father’s dinner; 
but the peas had all disappeared, for the wood-birds had picked them 
up just as they had done on the day before, and not one was left. So 
the poor girl wandered about in the forest till it was quite dark, and 
then she also arrived at the Old Man’s hut, was invited in, and 
begged food and a night’s lodging. The man of the white beard 
asked his animals again :— 


‘Pretty Hen, pretty Cock, 
And pretty brindled Cow, 
What have you to say to thatP’ 
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They answered again, ‘Cluck!’ and everything thereupon occurred 
the same as on the previous day. The girl cooked a good meal, ate 


and drank with the Old Man, but never once thought of the animals: 
and when she asked for her bed, they made answer :— 


‘You have eaten with him, 

You have drunk too with him; 

And yet you have not thought of us; 
Still you may pass here the night!’ 


As soon as she was gone to sleep the Old Man came, and, 
looking at her and shaking his head as before, dropped her into the 
cellar below. 

Meanwhile, the third morning arrived, and the Wood-cutter told 
his wife to send their youngest child with his dinner: ‘For,’ said he, 
‘she is always obedient and good; she will keep in the right path, and 
not run about like those idle hussies her sisters!’ 

But the Mother refused, and said, ‘Shall I lose my youngest 
child, tooP’ 

‘Be not afraid of that,’ said her husband; ‘the girl will not miss 
her way, she is too steady and prudent. But, for more precaution, 
I will take beans to strew; they are larger than peas, and will show 
her the way better.’ | 

But, by-and-by, when the girl went out with her basket on her 
arm, the wood-pigeons had eaten up all the beans, and she knew not 
which way to turn. She was full of trouble, and thought, with grief, 
how her father would want his dinner, and how her dear mother 
would grieve when she did not return. At length, when it became quite 
dark, she also perceived the lighted cottage, and, entering it, begged 
very politely to be allowed to pass the night there. The old man asked 
the animals a third time in the same words :— 


‘Pretty Hen, pretty Cock, — 
And pretty brindled Cow, 
What have you to say to thatP’ 


‘Cluck, cluck!’ said they. Thereupon the Maiden stepped up to 
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the fire, near which they lay, and fondled the pretty Hen and Cock, 
smoothing their plumage down with her hands, while she stroked the 
Cow between her horns. Afterwards, when she had got ready a good 
supper at the Old Man’s request, and had placed the dishes on the table, 
she thought to herself, ‘I must not have my own supper till I have fed 
these good creatures. There is an abundance in the kitchen; I will 
serve them first.’ 

Thus thinking, she went and fetched some corn and strewed it 
before the fowls, and then she brought an armful of hay and gave 
it to the Cow. ‘Now, eat away, you good creatures,’ said she to them, 
‘and when you are thirsty you shall have a nice fresh draught.’ So 
saying, she brought a pailful of water; and the Hen and Cock 
perched themselves on its edge, put their beaks in, and then threw their 
heads up as birds do when drinking; the Cow also took a hearty draught. 

When the animals were thus fed, the Maiden sat down at table with 
the Old Man and ate what was left for her. In a short while the Hen and 
Cock began to fold their wings over their heads, and the brindled Cow 
blinked with both eyes. Then the Maiden asked, ‘Shall we not also 
take our restP’ The old Man replied as before :— 


‘Pretty Hen, pretty Cock, 
And pretty brindled Cow, 
What have you to say to thatr’ 


‘Cluck, cluck,’ replied the animals, meaning,— 


‘You have eaten with us, 

You have drunk too with us, 

You have thought of us kindly too; 
And we wish you a good night’s rest.’ 


So the Maiden went down the stairs, and shook up the feather-beds 
and laid on clean sheets, and when they were ready, the Old Man 
‘came and lay down in one, with his white beard stretching down to his 
feet. The girl then lay down in the other bed, first saying her prayers 
before she went to sleep. 

She slepe quietly till midnight, and at that hour there began such a 
tumult in the house that it awakened her. Presently it began to crack 
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and rumble in every corner of the room, and the doors were slammed 
back against the wall, and then the beams groaned as if they were being 
riven away from their fastenings, and the stairs fell down, and at last it 
seemed as if the whole roof fell in. Soon after that all was quiet, but the 
Maiden took no harm, and went quietly off again to sleep. 

When, . however, the bright light of the morning sun awoke her, 
what a sight met her eyes! She found herself lying in a large chamber, 
with everything around similar to the inside of a king’s palace. On the 
walls were represented gold flowers growing on a green silk ground; the 
bed was of ivory, and the curtains of red velvet, and on a stool close 
by was placed a pair of slippers ornamented with pearls. 

The Maiden thought it was all a dream; but presently in came 
three servants dressed in rich liveries, who asked her what were her 
commands. ‘Leave me,’ replied the Maiden; ‘I will get up at once 
and cook some breakfast for the Old Man, and also feed the pretty 
Hen, the pretty Cock, and the brindled Cow.’ She spoke thus because 
she thought the Old Man was already up; but when she looked round 
at his bed, she saw a stranger to her lying asleep in it. 

While she was looking at him, and thinking that he was both young 
and handsome, he awoke, and, starting up, said to the Maiden, ‘J am 
a King’s son, who was long ago changed by a wicked old Witch into 
the form of an Old Man, and condemned to live alone in the wood, 
with nobody to bear me company but my three servants in the form 
of a Hen, a Cock, and a brindled Cow. And the enchantment was not 
to end until a Maiden should come so kind-hearted that she should 
behave as well to my animals as she did to me; and such a one you 
have been; and, therefore, this last midnight we were saved through 
you, and the old wooden hut has again become my royal palace.’ 

When he had thus spoken the girl and he arose, and the Prince 
told his three servants to fetch to the palace the father and mother of 
the Maiden, that they might witness her marriage. 

‘But where are my two sisters?’ she asked. ‘I have put them in 
the cellar,’ replied the Prince, ‘and there they must remain till to-morrow 
morning, when they shall be led into the forest and bound as servants 
to a collier, until they have reformed their tempers, and learned not 
to let poor animals suffer hunger.’ 
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NCE upon a time there lived 

an old Goat who had seven 
small kids, whom she loved as every 
mother loves her children. One day 
she wanted to go into the forest to fetch some 
food; so, calling her seven young ones together, she said, ‘ Dear children, 
I am going away into the wood; be on your guard against the Wolf, 
while I am absent, for, if he comes here, he will eat you all up—skin, 
hair, and all. He often disguises himself, but you may easily know him 
by his rough voice and his black feet.’ 

The little Goats replied, ‘Dear mother, we will pay great attention 
to what you say; you may go away with an easy mind for we will 
certainly not let the wicked Wolf catch us.’ So the old mother bleated and 
ran off, quite contented, upon her road. 

Not long afterwards somebody knocked at the hut-door, and called 
out, ‘Open, my dear children; your mother is here and has brought you 
each a present.’ But the little Goats knew from the rough voice that it 
was a Wolf, and so they said, ‘We will not undo the door; you are not 
our mother; she has a gentle and loving voice, but yours is gruff; you 
are a Wolf.’ 

So the Wolf went to a shop and bought a great piece of chalk, 
which he ate, and by that means rendered his voice more gentle. Then 
he came back, knocked at the hut-door, and called out, ‘Open, my dear 
children; your mother has come home and has brought you each 
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something.’ But the Wolf had placed his black paws upon the window: sill ; 
where the Goats saw them, and replied, ‘No, we will not open the door; 
our mother has not black feet; you are a Wolf.’ 

Then the Wolf went to a baker, and said, ‘I have hurt my foot; put 
some dough on it.’ And when the baker had done so, he ran to the 
miller, saying, ‘Strew some white flour upon my feet.’ But the miller, 
thinking he was going to deceive somebody, hesitated, till the Wolf said, 
‘If you do not do it at once, I will eat you.’ This made the miller 
afraid, so he powdered his feet with flour. | 

Now, the villain went for the third time to the hut, and, knocking at 
the door, called out, ‘Open to me, my children; your dear mother is 
come, and has brought with her something for each of you out of the 
forest.’ The little Goats exclaimed, ‘Show us first your feet, that we may 
see whether you are our mother.’ So the Wolf put his feet up on the 
window-sill, and when they saw that they were white, they thought it was 
all right, and undid the door. But, to their dismay, who should come 
in? ‘The Wolf. - 

They were terribly frightened, and tried to hide themselves. One ran 
under the table, the second got into the bed, the third into the cupboard, 
the fourth into the kitchen, the fifth into the oven, the sixth into the 
wash-tub, and the seventh into the clock-case. But the Wolf found them 
all out, and did not delay, but swallowed them all up one after another: 
only the youngest one, who had hidden himself in the clock-case, he did 
not discover. When the Wolf had satisfied his appetite, he dragged 
himself out, and, lying down upon the green meadow under a tree, went 
fast asleep. 

Soon after, the old Goat came home out of the forest, hoping to find 
everything as she had left it. Ah, what a terrible sight she saw! The 
hut-door stood wide open; the table, stools, and benches were overturned; 
the wash-tub was broken to pieces, and the sheets and pillows were 
pulled off the bed. She sought her children, but could find them 
nowhere. She called them loudly by name one after the other, but not 
one of them answered. 

At last, when she came to the name of the youngest, a frightened 
little voice replied, ‘Here I am, dear mother, I am hiding in the clock- 
case.’ She took her out, and heard to her sorrow how the wicked Wolf 
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‘THERE LAY THE WOLF UNDER THE TREE.’ 


had come and swallowed all the others. You cannot think how sorely 
she wept for her poor little ones. 

At last she went out from the hut in her misery, and the young 
Goat, still shivering and shaking from fright, ran by her side; and when 
they came to the meadow, there lay the Wolf under the tree, snoring so 
that the boughs quivered. She viewed him on all sides, and after a time 
perceived that something moved and stirred about in his body. | ‘Ah, 
mercy!’ thought she, ‘should my poor children, whom the monster has 
swallowed for his dinner, be yet alive!’ 

So saying, she ran home and fetched a pair of scissors and a needle 
and thread. Then she cut open the monster’s hairy coat, and had scarcely 
made one slit before one little goat put his head out, and, as she cut 
further, out jumped one after another, all six, still alive and without any 
_injury; for the monster, in his eagerness, had gulped them down quite 
whole. There was a joy! They hugged their dear mother, and jumped 
about like tailors keeping their wedding-day; they were so happy that they 
scarcely thought about the Wolf. 

But the old mother said, ‘Go and pick up at once some large stones 
that we may fill the monster’s stomach, while he lies fast asleep. I will 
teach him a lesson for trying to kill my children.’ So the seven little 
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Goats dragged up in great haste a pile of stones and put them in the 
Wolf’s stomach, as many as they could bring; and then the old mother 
went, and, looking at him closely to make quite certain, saw that he was 
still insensible and did not stir, and so she sewed up the slit. 

When the Wolf at last woke up, he raised himself upon his legs, and 
because the stones which were lying in his stomach made him feel thirsty, 
he went to a brook in order to drink. But as he went along, rolling 
from side to side, the stones began to tumble about in his body, and he 
called out— 

‘What rattles, what rattles 
Against my poor bonesP 

Not little goats, I think, 
But only big stones!’ 


And when the Wolf came to the brook he stooped down to drink, 
and the heavy stones made him lose his balance, so that he fell and sank 
beneath the water. 

As soon as the seven little Goats saw what had happened, they came 
running up quickly, singing aloud joyfully, ‘The Wolf is dead! the Wolf 
is dead!’ and they danced around their mother by the side of the brook 
to show their pleasure at the death of their wicked enemy. 






HERE was once upon a time a poor 
woman whose son was bor with a 
caul, and so it was foretold of him that in 
his fourteenth year he should marry the 
King’s daughter. As it happened, the King soon after came 
into the village, quite unknown to any one, and when he 
asked the people what news there was, they answered, ‘A few days since 
a child with a caul was born, which its a sure sign that he will be very 
lucky; and, indeed, it has been foretold of him that in his fourteenth year 
he will marry the King's daughter.’ 

The King had a wicked heart, and was disturbed concerning this 
prophecy, so he went to the parents, and said to them, in a most friendly 
manner, ‘Give me up your child and I will take care of him.’ At first 
they refused, but the stranger begged for it very hard indeed and offered 
to pay them such a great deal of money that at last they consented and 
gave him the child, thinking. ‘Ie is a luck-child, and, therefore, everything 
must go on well with it.’ 

The King laid the child in a box and rode away till he came to some 


deep water, into which he threw the box, saying to himself ‘From this 
G.F.T. B 
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unsought-for bridegroom have I now freed my daughter; it is certain that 
he will never reach his fourteenth year.’ 

The box, however, did not sink, but floated along like a boat, and 
not one drop of water got inside it. It floated at last down to a mill two 
miles from the King’s palace, and in the mill-dam it stuck fast. The 
miller’s boy, who was fortunately standing there, observed the box, and 
drew it ashore with a hook, expecting to find a great treasure. When, 
however, he opened the box, he saw a beautiful child alive and merry. 

Not knowing what else to do the boy took it to the people at the 
mill, who, having no children, adopted it for their own, saying, ‘God 
has sent it to us.’ They took excellent care of the child, thus saved as 
it were by a miracle, and it grew up a steady, good lad. 

It happened one day that the King went into the mill for shelter 
during a thunderstorm, and asked the people whether the boy was their 
child. ‘No,’ they answered; ‘he is a foundling, who, fourteen years ago, 
floated into our dam in a box, which the miller’s boy drew out of the water.’ 

The King guessed at once that it was no other than the luck-child 
whom he had thrown into the water, and so he said to them, ‘Good 
people, could not the youth carry a letter to my wife the Queen? If so, 
I will give him two pieces of gold for a reward.’ 

‘As the King commands,’ they replied, and bade the youth get ready. 

Then the King wrote a letter to the Queen, wherein he said, ‘So soon 
as this boy arrives with this letter, let him be killed and buried, and let 
all be done before I return.’ 

The youth set out on his journey with the a but he lost himself, 
and at evening came into a great forest. In the gloom he saw a light, 
and going up to it he found a cottage, into which he went, and perceived 
an old woman sitting by the fire. As soon as she saw the lad she was 
terrified, and exclaimed sharply, ‘Why do you come hereP—and what 
would you doP’ 

‘I am come from the mill,’ he answered, ‘and am going to my lady 
the Queen with a letter; but because I have lost my way in this 
forest, I wish to pass the night here.’ 

‘Poor boy!’ said the woman, ‘you have come to a den of robbers, 
who, when they return, will murder you.’ 

‘Let who will come!’ he replied. ‘I am not afraid; | am so weary 
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that I can go no farther;’ and, stretching himself upon a bench, he wem 
to sleep. Presently the robbers entered, and asked in a rage what strange 
lad was lying there. | 

‘Ah,’ said the old woman, ‘it is an innocent youth, who has lost 
himself in the forest, and whom I have taken in out of compassion. 
He carries with him a letter to the. Queen.’ 

The robbers seized the letter and read it, and understood that as soon 
as the youth arrived he was to be put to death. Then the robbers also 
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‘PRESENTLY THE ROBBERS ENTERED, AND ASKED IN A RAGE WHAT STRANGE LAD WAS LYING THERE.’ 


took compassion on him, and the captain tore up the letter and wrote 
another, wherein he declared that the youth on his arrival was to be 
married to the Princess. They let him sleep quietly on his bench till the 
morning, and as soon as he awoke they gave him the letter, and showed 
him the right road. When the Queen received the letter she did as it 
commanded, and caused a splendid marriage feast to be prepared, and 
the Princess was given in marriage to the luck-child, who, since he was 
both young and handsome, pleased her well, and they were all very 


happy. Some time afterwards the King returned to his palace and found 
the prophecy fulfilled, and bis daughter married to the luck-child. 
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‘How did this happenP’ he asked. ‘In my letter I gave quite 
another command.’ 

Then the Queen handed him the letter, that he might read for himself 
what it stated. The King perceived directly that it had been forged by 
another person, and he asked the youth what he had done with the 
original letter that had been entrusted to him. 

‘] know nothing about it,’ he replied; ‘it must have been changed 
in the forest where I passed the night. I was much too tired to know 
what happened.’ 

Inflamed with rage, the King answered, ‘Thou shalt not escape so 
easily; he who would have my daughter, must fetch for me three golden 
hairs from the head of the Giant; bring thou to me what I desire, then 
shalt thou receive my daughter.’ 

The King hoped by this means to get rid of him, but the youth 
answered, 'The three golden hairs I will fetch, for I fear not the Giant;’ 
and so he took leave and began his wanderings. 

The road led him by a large town, where the watchman at the gate 
asked him what trade he understood, and what he knew. ‘I know every- 
thing,’ replied the youth. 

‘Then you can do us a kindness,’ said the watch, ‘if you tell us the 
reason why the fountain in our market-place, out of which wine used to 
flow, now, all at once, does not even give water.’ 

‘That you shall know,’ was the answer; ‘but you must wait ull | 
return.’ 

Then he went on farther and came to a rather large city; where the 
watchman asked him, as before, what trade he understood, and what he knew. 

‘! know everything,’ he replied. 

‘Then you can do us a kindness, if you tel) us the reason why a 
tree, growing in our town, which used to bear golden apples, does not 
now even have any leaves.’ 

‘That you shall know,’ replied the youth, 'if you wait till J return; 
and, so saying, he went on farther till he came to a great lake, over which 
it was necessary that he should pass. The ferryman asked him what trade 
he understood, and what he knew. 

‘} know everything,’ he replied. 

‘Then,’ said the ferryman, ‘you can do me i kindness, if you tell 
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'" WHAT DQ YOU WANT?” SAID SHE, LOOKING AT HIM FIXEDLY. 


GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES 


me why, for ever and ever, I am obliged to row backwards and forwards, 
and am never to be released.’ | 

You shall learn the reason why,’ replied the youth; ‘but wait till J 
return from my journey.’ 

As soon as he got over the water he found the entrance into the 
Giant's kingdom. It was very black and gloomy, and the Giant was not al 
home; but his old grandmother was sitting there in an immense arm-chair. 

‘What do you want?’ said she, looking at him fixedly. 

‘I want three golden hairs from the head of the King of these 
regions,’ replied the youth, who did not feel in the least afraid, ‘for without 
them I cannot obtain my bride.’ 

‘That is a bold request,’ said the woman, ‘for if he comes home 
and finds you here it will be a bad thing for you; but still, you can 
remain, and I will see if I can help you.’ 

Then she changed him into an ant, and told him to creep within the 
fold of her gown, where he would be quite safe. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘that is all very well; but there are three things I am 
desirous of knowing:—Why a fountain, which used to spout wine, is now 
dry, and does not even give water.—Why a tree, which used to bear 
golden apples, does not now have leaves.—And why a ferryman is always 
rowing backwards and forwards and never gets released.’ 

‘Those are difficult questions,’ replied the old woman, ‘but do you 
keep quiet, and pay attention to what the King says when I pluck each 
of the three golden hairs.’ | 

As soon as evening came the Giant returned, and scarcely had he 
entered, when he remarked that the air was not quite pure. ‘I smell!—I smell 
the flesh of man!’ he exclaimed; ‘all is not right.’ Then he peeped into 
every corner, and looked about all over the room, but could find. nothing. 

Presently his old grandmother began to scold, screaming, ‘There now, 
just as I have dusted and put everything in order, you are pulling all the 
things about again: you are for ever having man’s flesh in your nose! Sw 
down and eat your supper.’ 

When he had finished he felt tired, and the old woman took his 
head in her lap, and said she would comb his hair a bit. Presently he 
yawned, then winked, and at last snored. Then she plucked out ¢@ 
golden hair. and laid it down beside her. 


THE GIANT WITH THREE GOLDEN HAIRS 


Bah!’ cried the Giant, ‘what are you about?’ 

‘I have a bad dream,’ answered the old woman, ‘and so J plucked 
one of your hairs.’ 

‘What did you dream, then?’ asked he. 

‘Il dreamed that a market-fountain, which used to spout wine, is 
dried up, and does not even give water. What is the matter with tt, 
pray P’ 

‘Why, if you must know,’ answered he, ‘there sits a toad under a 
stone in the spring, which, if any one kills, the wine will gush out as 
before.’ | 

Then the old woman went on combing till he went to sleep again, 
and snored so that the windows shook. Presently she pulled out a 
second hair. 

‘Look here! what are you about P’ exclaimed 
the Giant in a passion. - 

‘Don’t be angry,’ said she; ‘I did it in 
a dream.’ 

‘What did you dream this time?’ he asked. 

‘I dreamed that in a certain royal city 
there grew a fruit-tree, which formerly bore 
golden apples, but now has not a leaf 
upon it. What is the cause of itP’ 

‘Why,’ replied the Giant, ‘at 
the root a mouse is gnawing. 
But if they kill it, golden apples 
will grow again; if not, the 
mouse will gnaw till the tree dies 
altogether. However, let me go 
to sleep in peace now; for 
if you disturb me again you 
will catch a box on the ears.’ 

Nevertheless the old 
woman, when she had rocked 
him again to sleep, plucked 
out a third golden hair. Up 


jumped the Giant in a fury, *TYE OLD WOMAN PLUCKED OUT A THIRD GOLDEN Baik. ; 
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and would have illtreated her; but she pacified him, and said, ‘Who can 
help bad dreams?’ 

‘What did you dream this time?’ he asked, still curious to know. 

‘] dreamed of a ferryman, who is for ever compelled to row backwards 
and forwards across a lake, and will never be released. What is the 
teason thereof?’ 

‘Oh, you simpleton!’ answered the Giant. ‘When a_ passenger 
comes who wants to cross over, he must give the oar into his hand; 
then will the other be obliged to go to and fro, and the ferryman will be 
free. That is easy enough.’ 

Now, since the old woman had plucked the three golden hairs, and 
had received answers to the three questions, she let the Giant lie in 
peace, and‘he slept on till daybreak. As soon as the Giant went out in 
the morning, the old woman took the ant out of the fold of her gown, 
and by her magic restored him again to his human form. 

‘There you have the three golden hairs from the Giant’s head; and 
what he replied to the three questions, you have just heard.’ 

‘Yes, | have heard, and will weil remember,’ said the luck-child; and, 
thanking the old woman for her assistance in his trouble, he left those 
regions, well pleased that he had been so lucky in everything. 

When he came to the lake the ferryman begged very earnestly that he 
would give him the promised answer. But he said, ‘First row me over, 
and then J] will tell you how you may be freed;’ and as soon as they 
reached the opposite side he gave the ferryman the advice, which he 
had received from the Giant. ‘When another comes this way, and wants 
to pass over, give him the oar in his hand.’ 

Then he went on to the first city, where stood the barren tree, and 
whete the watchman waited for the answer. So he said to him, ‘ Kill the 
mouse which gnaws at the root of the tree, and then it will again bear 
yvolden apples.’ The watchman thanked him, and gave him for a reward 
two asses laden with gold, which followed him. 

Next he came to the other city, where the dry fountain was, and 
he told the watchman as the Giant had said—‘ Under a stone in the spring 
there sits a toad, which you must uncover and kill, and then wine will 
flow again as freely as before.’ The watchman thanked him and gave 
to him, as the other had done, two asses laden with gold. 


THE GIANT WITH THREE GOLDEN HAIRS 


Now the lucky youth soon reached home, and his dear bride was very 
glad when she saw him return, and heard how capitally everything had 
gone with him. He brought the King what he had specially desired—the 
three golden hairs from the head of the Giant; and showed the rich 
treasure he had obtained. 

When his Majesty saw the four asses laden with gold he was quite 
pleased, and said, 'Now are the conditions all fulfilled, and you may have 
my daughter for your wife: but tell me, my dear son-in-law, whence comes 
all this gold that I see hereP This is, indeed, most bountiful treasure.’ 

‘]! was ferried over a lake,’ the youth replied, who saw a way to 
punish his father-in-law, ‘and on the other side I picked it up, for the 
gold lies upon the shore like sand.’ 

‘Can I not fetch some as well?’ asked the King, feeling quite covetous. 

‘As much as you like: there is a ferryman who will row you across, 
and then you can fill your sacks on the other side.’ 

The covetous King set out in great haste upon his journey, and as 
soon as he came to the lake beckoned to the ferryman to take him over. 
The man came and bade him step 
into his boat; and as soon as they 
reached the opposite shore, the ferry- 
man put the oar into his hand and 
sprang on shore himself. 

So the King was obliged to 
take his place, and there 
he is compelled to row 
to and fro for ever for 
his sins. And there he 
still rows, for no _ one 
has yet come to take 
the oar from him. 


















CERTAIN man, named John, was desirous that his son should learn 

some trade, and he went into the church to ask the Priest’s opinion 
what would be most desirable. Just then the Clerk was standing near the 
altar, and he cried out, ‘The roguel the rogue!’ At these words the 
man went away, and told his son he must learn to be a rogue, for so the 
Priest had said. So they set out, and asked one man and another whether 
he was a rogue, till at the end of the day, they entered a large forest, and 
there found a little hut with an old woman in it. 

John asked the old woman, ‘Do you know any man who can teach 
ropuery?r’ ‘Here,’ said the old woman, ‘here you may learn, for my son 
is a master of the art.’ Then John asked the son whether he could teach 
it perfectly; and the Rogue replied, ‘I will teach your son well. Return in 
four years, and if you know your son then I will not ask any recompense; 
but if you do not, then you must give me two hundred dollars.’ 

John now went home, and left his son to learn roguery and witch- 
craft. When the time was up, the father set out to see his son, 
considering as he went along by what he should know him. On his way 
he met a little man, who stopped him, and asked, ‘Why are you grieving 
and looking so mournful?’ 

‘Oh,’ replied John, ‘four years ago I left my son to learn roguery, 
and the master said, if I returned in that time and knew my son, I should 
have nothing to pay; but if I did not know him, I must give him two 
hundred dollars; and, since I have nto means of recognising him I am 
troubled where to procure the money.’ 

Then the little man told him to take a basket of bread with him, and 


THE ROGUE AND HIS MASTER 


when he came to the Rogue’s house to put the basket under a hollow 
tree which stood there, and the little Bird which should peep out would 
be. his son. John went and did as he wus told, and out came a little Bird 
to peck at the bread. ‘Hallo, my son! Are you here?’ said John. The 
son was very glad to hear his father’s voice, and said, ‘Father, let us gol’ 
But first the Rogue-master called out, ‘The Evil One must have told you 
where to find your son!’ 

So the father and son returned home, and on their way they met a 
coach, and the son said to his father, ‘I will change myself into a fine 
greyhound, and then you can earn some money by me.’ 

The Lord who was riding in the coach called out, ‘Man, will you 
sell your dogP’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the father. 

‘How much do you want for himP’ 

‘Thirty dollars,’ was. the reply. 

‘That is too much, my man,’ said the Lord, ‘but on account of his 
very beautiful skin, I will buy him of you.’ The bargain concluded, the 
dog was put inside the coach; but when they had travelled a mile or two, 
the greyhound jumped right out through the glass, and rejoined his father. 

After this adventure they went home together, and the following day they 
went to the next village to market. On their way the son said, ‘ Father, 
I will change myself into a horse, and then you can sell me; but first 
untie my bridle, and then I can change myself into the form of a man.’ 

The father drove his horse to market, and thither came the Rogue- 
master and bought him for a hundred dollars; but the father forgot to 
untie the bridle. The Rogue rode his horse home, and put him in the 
stable, and, when the maid came with the corn, the Horse. said to her, 
‘Undo my bridle, undo my bridle!’ 

‘Ah, can you speakP’ said she, terrified, and untied the horse 
directly. The horse thereupon became a sparrow, and flew away out at 
the door, pursued by the Rogue, who changed himself also into a bird. 
When they came up with each other, the Rogue changed himself into 
water, and the other-into a fish. But the Rogue could not catch him so, 
and he changed himself into a cock; but the other instantly became a 
fox, and bit his master’s head off, so that he died. 

And he lies there to this very day. 
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NCE upon a time there lived a poor 

Miller who had a very pretty daughter, 
and one day it chanced that while speaking 
to the King, he said, ‘I have a daughter who 
can spin gold from straw.’ 
eS ‘That is an accomplishment I should 
NS like to possess,’ said the King. ‘If your 
daughter is so very clever a young lady, 
bring her to my palace, and I will set her 
a task.’ 

Accordingly, the Miller fetched his 
daughter, and the King, leading her into a 
room full of straw, showed her a wheel 
and shuttle. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘begin at once, and 
spin this straw into gold by the morning, or you shall be put to death;’ 
then he went out, and, shutting the door, made it fast. 

The poor girl sat still, not knowing in the least what'to do, as she 
was quite unable to spin straw into gold, and at last, being very 
frightened, she began to cry. 

Suddenly the door opened, and into the room stepped a little Man, 
who said, ‘Good-evening, my child. Why are you weeping so bitterly P’ 

‘Alas!’ said the Miller’s daughter, ‘I have to spin this straw into 
gold, and cannot.’ 

‘What will you give me if I spin it for youP’ asked the stranger. 

‘My kerchief,’ said the girl. 

The little Man took the kerchief, sat down to the wheel, and in a 
few minutes the shuttle was full. Then he filled another and another 
until, by morning, all the straw had been spun into gold. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER 


Directly day broke, the King paid his visit, and the sight of the 
gold made him more greedy than ever. He ordered the girl to be 
taken to a larger room which held much more straw, and this he 
commanded her to spin into gold by the next morning, on pain of 
losing her life. 

The girl was once more reduced to despair, and could do nothing 
but cry, when again the door opened and the strange little Man stood 
before her. | 

‘What will you give me,’ said he, ‘if I turn this straw into gold 
for your’ 

‘The ring from my finger,’ she answered. 

The stranger agreed to this, took the ring, set the wheel humming, 
and soon finished the task. 

When the King paid his visit in the morning, he was delighted; 
but his greed was not satisfied, and he placed the girl in a still larger 
room filled with straw, saying, ‘If you spin all this into gold by daylight, 
you shall be my wife’; for he thought that, though of humble birth, no 
wife could be richer. 

Again the stranger made his appearance, and asked what she would 
pive him if he undertook the task for her. 

‘Tl have nothing more to give,’ said the Miller’s daughter. 

‘Promise, then,’ said he, ‘that when you become Queen you will 
give me your first-born.’ 

After a time, the poor girl, not knowing what else to do, agreed. 
The little Man turned the straw into gold, and the King was so pleased 
at the sight of all this wealth, that he immediately ordered a wedding 
feast, and married the Miller’s daughter. | 

A year afterwards she brought a pretty child into the world, and 
the Manikin came to claim his reward. The poor Queen, who had 
forgotten all about him, offered him all her jewels if he would let her 
keep the child; but he refused. Then she cried so piteously that he 
said, ‘J will give you three days’ grace. If by that time you can guess 
my name, you may keep your infant.’ 

The first day the Queen tried such names as Caspar, Melchor, Balzor, 
and all the others she knew; but to each he replied, 'I am not called 
that.’ 
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The second day she sent out messengers to collect all the funniest 
names, and, when the little Man appeared, she tried him with, ‘ Bandy: 
legs,’ ‘Mutton-chop,’ and ‘Ripping-beast’; but to each one he replied, 
‘I am not called that.’ | 

The third day a messenger said that, while standing on a hill close 
to a forest, he saw a tiny house in which burned a fire, and round the 
fire a Jittle man hopped on one leg, and sang— 


‘To-day I bake, to-morrow I brew | 
The day after I shall fetch the Queen’s baby. 
Nobody knows how nice it is 

To be called Rumpelstilz!’ 


When the Manikin came and asked what he was called, the Queen 
gave two or three wrong names, and then said, ‘Perhaps you are called , 
Rumpelstilz P ’ | : 

‘The devil told you!’ screamed the little Man, and in his rage he | 
struck his right foot so deep in the earth that he fell, and, catching 
hold of his left foot to save himself, split himself in two. 
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JHE - DOC? AND.THE 
)PARROW. 


HERE was once a Shepherd’s Dog, which had a very bad master, 

who never gave him food enough for his work; and one day, 
having made up his mind to endure such treatment no longer, the Dog 
left the man’s service and went away, though with much sorrow. On 
the road the Dog met a Sparrow, who said, ‘ Brother Dog. why are you 
so sorrowful?’ 

The Dog replied, ‘I am hungry, and have nothing to eat.’ 

‘Oh,’ replied the Sparrow, ‘come with me, and I will soon sattsfy you.’ 

S80 they went together to the town, and when they came to a 
Butcher’s shop, the bird said, ‘Wait here, and I will peck you down a 
piece of meat;’ and flying into the shop, and looking round to see that 
no one observed her, she pecked and pulled at a joint which hung just 
over the window till it fell down. The Dog instantly snatched it, and, 
Tunning. into a corner, soon devoured it. When he had finished, the 
Sparrow took him to another shop and pecked down a second piece ot 
meat, and, when the Dog had eaten this, the Sparrow asked, ‘Are you 
satisfied now, Brother Dog?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘with flesh; but I have touched no bread at all yet.’ 

‘That you shall have if you will come with me,’ said the Sparrow, 
and she led him tw a Baker’s and pushed down a couple of loaves, and 
when the Dog had finished them she took him to another shop and 
pushed down more. As soon as these were consumed the Sparrow asked 
again if he were satisfied, and the Dog replied, ‘Yes; and now we'll 
walk a while round the town.’ 

Off they started upon the high road; but, it being very warm 
Weather, they had not walked far when, as they came to a corner, the 
Dog said, ‘I am tired, and. must po to sleep.’ 

“Very weil,’ rephed the Sparrow; ‘meanwhile, I will sit on this twig.’ 
Sp the Dog izy down in the middie of the roed, and was soon fast asleep. 
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Presently a Carrier came up the road driving a wagon with three 
horses, laden with two casks of wine, and as the Sparrow saw that the 
man did not turn aside, but kept in the middle of the road where the 
Dog lay, she called out, ‘Carrier, take care what you do, or I will make 
you poor!’ 

But the Carrier cracked his whip, and grumbling to himself, ‘ You 
make me poor, indeed!’ he drove the wagon straight on, so that the 
wheels passed over the Dog and killed him 

‘You have killed my brother the Dog, and that shall cost you your 
horses and your wagon!’ she cried. 

‘Horses and wagon, indeed!’ said the Carrier. ‘What harm can you 
do mer’ and he drove on. 

Then the Sparrow hopping under the wagon-covering, pecked at the 
bunghole of one of the casks until she worked out the cork, so that all 
the wine ran out without its being perceived by the Carrier; but all at 
once the man looked behind him and saw the wine dropping from the 
wagon, and, trying the casks, found that one of them was empty. ‘Ah,’ 
cried he, ‘now I am a poor man!’ ‘Yet not poor enough!’ said the 
Sparrow, and, flying on to the head of one of the horses, she pecked out 
one of its eyes. 

When the Carrier saw this, he drew out his hatchet and tried to hit 
the bird, but she flew up, and, instead, he cut his own horse’s head, so 
that it fell down dead. ‘Ah,’ cried he, ‘now I am a poor man!’ 

‘Still mot poor enough!’ said the Sparrow; and, while the Carrier 
drove farther on with his two horses, she crept again under the covering 
of the wagon and pecked out the bung of the second cask, so that all 
the wine dripped out. When the man found this he exclaimed again, 
‘Ah, now I am a poor man!’ but the bird replied, ‘Not poor enough 
yet!’ and, settling on the head of the second horse, she pecked out its 
eyes also. 

Again the driver lifted his axe and made a cut at the Sparrow, 
which flew away, so that the blow fell on his horse and killed it. ‘Ah, 
now I am poorer still!’ cried the man; but the bird replied, ‘ Not yet poor 
enough!’ and, perching on the third horse, she pecked out its eyes also. 

In a terrible passion the driver aimed a blow with his axe, as before, 
at the Sparrow, but, unfortunately missing, hit his own horse instead. and 


THE DOG AND THE SPARROW 


so killed his third and last animal. ‘Ah me, poorer, ana poorer!’ ex- 
claimed the Carrier. 

‘Not yet poor enough!’ cried the Sparrow. ‘Now I will make you 
poor at home;’ and so flew away. 

The Carrier was forced to leave his wagon in the road, and went 
home full of rage and passion. ‘Oh,’ said he to his wife, ‘what mis- 
fortunes I have had to endure! My wine has all run out, and my horses 
are all three dead! Woe’s mel’ 
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ee ‘THE MAN LOOKED BEHIND, AND SAW THE WINE DROPPING FROM THE WAGON.’ 


‘Ah, my husband,’ she replied, ‘and what a wicked bird has come to 
this house! She has brought with her all the birds in the world, and 
there they sit among our corn and are eating every ear of it!’ 

The man stepped out, and, behold, thousands on thousands of birds 
had alighted upon the ground and had eaten up all the corn, and among 
them sat the Sparrow. ‘Ah me, I am poorer than ever!’ he cried. ‘Still 
not poor enough, Carrier; it shall cost you your life!’ replied the bird, 
as she flew away. 


Thus the Carrier lost all his property, and now entering the kitchen, 
G.E.T. Cc 
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he sat down behind the stove, and became quite morose and savage. The 
Sparrow, however, remained outside on the window-sill, calling out, 
‘Carrier, it shall cost you your life!’ . 

At this the man seized his axe and threw it at the Sparrow, but he 
only cut the window frame in two, without hurting the bird. Now the 
Sparrow hopped in, and, perching on the stove, said again, ‘Carrier, tt 
shall cost you your life!’ 

Blinded with rage and fury, he only cut the stove with his axe, and as 
the bird hopped about from one place to another, he pursued her, and 
hacked through all his furniture, glasses, seats, tables, and lastly, the wall 
even of his house, without once touching the bird. However, he at length 
caught her with his hand, while his wife asked whether she should kill her. 
‘No,’ said he, ‘that were too merciful: she shall die much more horribly, 
for I will eat her.’ : 

So saying, he swallowed her whole; but she began to flutter about in 
his stomach, and presently came again into his mouth, and called out, 
‘Carrier, it shall cost you your lifel’ 

Thereupon the man handed his wife the axe, saying, ' Kill the wretch 
for me dead in my mouth!’ His wife took it and aimed a blow, but, 
missing her mark, she struck her husband on the head and killed him. 
Then the Sparrow flew away and was never seen there again. 
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HERE was once a Shoemaker, who, from no 
fault of his own, had become so poor that 
at “last he had nothing left but just sufficient 
leather for one pair of shoes. In the evening he cut 
out the Jeather, intending to make it up in the morning; 
and, as he had a good conscience, he lay quietly down 
to sleep, first commending himself to God. In the 
morning he said his prayers, and went down to begin 
his usual work; but, behold, the shoes were already 
made, and stood upon his board. 

The poor man was amazed, and knew not what to 
think; but he took the shoes into his hand to look at 
them more closely, and they were so neatly worked 
that not a stitch was wrong—just as if they had been 
made for a prize. 

‘Surely,’ said he, in a tone of wonder, ‘it must have been a master 
craftsman who made these; I do not know a Shoemaker in the world who 
could have made them so beautifully.’ 

Presently a customer came in; and, as the shoes pleased him very 
much, he paid down more than was usual, and so much indeed that the 
Shoemaker was able to buy with it leather for two pairs. By the evening 
he had got his leather shaped out, and when he arose the next morning 
he prepared to work with fresh spirit; but there was no need—for the 
shoes stood all perfect on his board. 

He did not want either for customers; for two came who paid him 
so liberally for the shoes that he bought with the money material for four 
pairs more. These also, which he cut out during the evening, he found 
already made when he awoke, and so it continued: what he cut out 
overnight was, in the morning, turned into the neatest shoes possible. 
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This went on for months; more and more people came to the shop 
to buy the shoes which his unknown friends made so well, and those who 
bought were so pleased with their purchase that they told every one else. 
Never had the Shoemaker and his wife been so busy. Not only did the 
lucky man regain his former position, but he became more and more 
prosperous. 

One evening—not long before Christmas—as he had cut out the usual 
quantity, he said to his wife, before going bed, ‘What say you to stopping 
up this night to see who it is that helps us so kindly?’ His wife was 
satisfied to do as he wished, and fastened uff a light; and then they 
hid themselves in a corner of the room, where hung some clothes which 
concealed them. _ 

As soon as it was midnight in came two little manikins, who squatted 
down on the board; and, taking up the prepared work, set to with their 
little fingers, stitching, and sewing, and hammering so swiftly and lightly 
that the Shoemaker could not take his eyes off them for astonishment. 
He had never seen work done so quickly before. They did not cease 
until all was brought to an end, and the shoes stood ready on the table; 
and then they sprang quickly away. 

The following morning the wife said to the Shoemaker, ‘ The kind 
little men have made us rich, and we must show our gratitude to them; 
for although they run about they must be cold, since they have nothing 
to cover their bodies in this winter weather. I will make a little shirt, 
coat, waiscoat, trousers, and stockings for each, and do you make a pair 
of shoes of the very nicest for each.’ | 

The husband very gladly agreed to do this; and one evening, 
when they had got everything ready, he and his wife laid their 
presents, instead of the usual work, on the board, and hid them- 
selves to see the result. At midnight in came the Elves, jumping — 
about, and soon prepared to begin their work; but when they saw 
no leather, only the natty little clothes, they at first were astonished, 
but soon showed their pleasure and glee. They drew on their coats, 
and smoothing them down, sang— 


‘Smart and natty boys are we; 
Cobblers we’ll no longer be;’ 
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‘THEY SOON SHOWED THEIR PLEASURE AND GLEE.’ 
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and so they went on hopping and jumping over the stools and chairs, and 
at Jast out at the door. After that evening they did not come again; but 
the Shoemaker prospered in all he undertook, and lived happily to the end 


of his days. 
SECOND STORY 


Once upon a time there was a poor but kind-hearted servant-girl, 
who was both industrious and cleanly, for every day she dusted the house 
and shook out the sweepings on a great heap before the door. One 
morning, just as she was going to throw them away, she saw a letter 
lying among them, and, as she could not read, she put her broom by in 
a corner, and took the letter to her master. 

The owner of the house, who was very good-natured, readily agreed 
to read it for her, and a very curious letter it was. It contained an 
invitation from the Elves, asking the girl to stand godmother to one of 
their children. The girl did not know what to do; but at last, after a 
great deal of thinking, she consented—for the little men will not easily 
take a refusal. 

So there came three Elves, who conducted her to the hollow mountain 
where they lived. Everything was very small, of course, but all more neat 
and elegant than I can tell you. The mother lay in a bed of ebony, 
studded with pearls, and the coverings were all wrought with gold; the 
cradle was made of ivory, and the bath was of gold. All the other 
articles in the place were equally rare and precious. 

The girl stood godmother, as she had promised, and afterwards wished 
to return home, but the little Elves pressed her earnestly to stay three 
days longer. So she remained, passing the time in pleasure and play, 
for the Elves behaved very kindly to her. At the end of the time she 
prepared to return home, but first they filled her pockets full of gold, 
and then led her out of the hill. 

In a short time she reached the house where she had lived. Taking 
the broom, which still stood in the corner, she went on with her sweep- 
ing; and presently out of the house came some strange people, who 
asked her who she was, and what she was doing there. Then, to her 
great surprise, she found out that it was not three days, as she had 
supposed, but seven years that she had passed with the little Elves in the 
hill, and that her former master had died in her absence. 


THE LITTLE ELVES 


THIRD STORY 


The little Elves once stole a child out of its cradle, and put in its 
place a changeling, with a clumsy head and red eyes, who would neither 
eat nor drink. The mother, in great trouble, went to a neighbour to ask 
her what to do, and was advised to carry the changeling into the kitchen, 
set it on the hearth, and boil water in two egg-shells. If the changeling 
could be made to laugh, then its fate was sealed. The poor woman 
did all the neighbour told her to do; and as she set the egg-shells over 
the fire, the creature sang out— 


‘Though I am as old as the oldest tree, 
Cooking in an eggp-shell never did I see;’ 


and then it burst into a horse-laugh. While it was laughing, a number of 
little Elves entered the kitchen, bringing with them the proper child, 
whom they placed on the hearth, and then carried away the changeling. 





The Wolf and the Man 


CERTAIN Fox once told to a Wolf many tales of the wonderful 

strength that men were possessed of, so that no beasts could 

stand apainst them, but were therefore obliged to use cunning. The 
Wolf replied, ‘If I ever happen to meet a man I will fly at him.’ 

‘Well, replied the Fox, ‘I can help you to that; only come with 
me early to-morrow morning and I will show you one.’ 

Next morning the Wolf appeared, and the Fox took him to the road 
which the hunters passed. First came an old discharged soldier. ‘Is 
that a manP’ asked the Wolf. ‘No,’ replied the Fox; ‘he has been one.’ 
Next came a little boy going to school. ‘Is that a manP’ asked the 
Wolf. ‘No,’ said the Fox; ‘he will be one.’ 

Then came a forester, his double-barrelled gun upon his back, and 
his wood-knife by his side. On his approach the Fox said to the Wolf, 
‘See, here comes a man upon whom you must spring; but I will first 
take myself off into my hole.’ 

The Wolf made a spring at the Hunter, who, when he saw it, said to 
himself, ‘It is a pity I did not load with ball’; but taking aim, discharged 
his shot at the beast’s head. The Wolf made a very wry face, but still went 
boldly forward, and the Hunter gave it the contents of the second barrel. 
The Wolf, suppressing the pain, now rushed on the Hunter, who drew his 
long sharp wood-knife, and gave the beast a couple of cuts right and left, 
so that it fell, covered with blood, and lay howling on the ground. 

Presently the Fox came. ‘Now, brother Wolf,’ said the Fox, ‘how 
have you fared with a manP’ 

‘Oh,’ replied the Wolf, ‘it is not their strength I have suffered from; 
for first this Hunter took a stick from his shoulder and blew into it, and 
out flew something in my face, which tickled it dreadfully. Then he puffed 
again into this stick, and there came in my face a shower like hail and 
lightning ; and as | approached quite near, he drew out a naked bone from 
his body, and beat me with it till I fell, as it were, dead before him.’ 

‘Ah, do you not see,’ said the Fox, ‘what a boaster you areP You 
throw the hatchet so far that you cannot catch it again.’ 
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| NCE upon a time 
by a © there dwelt near a 
TPH / large wood a poor wood- 
cutter, with his wife and 
\ fi , two children by his former 
Mi ii | ¢ N marrniage—a little boy called 
[Saee Hansel, and a girl named 
Grethel. He had little 


enough to break or bite; and once, 
when there was a great famine in 
Zi LB the land, he could not procure even 
his daily bread; and as he lay thinking 
in his bed one evening, restless and sorely troubled, he sighed, and said 
to his wife, ‘What will become of us? How can we feed our children 
when we have no more than we can eat ourselves P’ 

‘Know then, my husband,’ answered she, ‘we will lead them away 
quite early in the morning into the thickest part of the wood, and there 
make them a fire, and give them each a little piece of bread. Then we 
will go to our work and leave them alone; so they will not find their 
way home again, and we shall be freed from them.’ 

‘No, wife,’ replied he, ‘that I can never do. How can you bring 
your heart to leave my children all alone in the wood P—for the wild 
beasts will soon come and tear them to pieces.’ 

‘Oh, you simpleton!’ said she, ‘then we must all four die of hunger; 
you had better plane the coffins for us.’ But she left him no peace till 
he consented, saying, ‘Ah, but I shall regret the poor children.’ 

The two children, however, had not gone to sleep for very hunger, 
and so they overheard what the step-mother said to their father. Grethel 
wept bitterly, and said to Hansel, ‘What will become of usr’ ‘ Be 
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quiet, Grethel,’ said he; ‘do not cry—I will soon help you.’ And as 
soon as their parents had fallen asleep, he got up, put on his coat, and, 
unbarring the back door, slipped out. 

The moon shone brightly, and the white pebbles which lay before 
the door seemed like silver pieces, they glittered so brightly. Hansel 
stooped down and put as many into his pocket as it would hold; and 
then going back, he said to Grethel, ‘Be comforted, dear sister, and 
sleep in peace; God will not forsake us’; and so saying, he went to 
bed again. 

The next morning, before the sun arose, the wife went and awoke 
the two children. ‘Get up, you lazy things; we are going into the forest 
to chop wood.’ Then she gave them each a piece of bread, saying, 
‘There is something for your dinner; do not eat it before the time, for 
you will get nothing else.’ 

Grethel took the bread in her apron, for Hansel’s pocket was full 
of pebbles: and so they all set out upon their way. When they had gone 
a little distance, Hansel stood still, and peeped back at the house; and 
this he repeated several times, till his father said, ‘Hansel, what are you 
peeping at, and why do you lag behind? Take care, and remember 
your legs.’ 

‘Ah, father,’ said Hansel, ‘I am looking at my white cat sitting upon 
the roof of the house, and trying to say good-bye.’ ‘You simpleton!’ said 
the wife, ‘that is not a cat; it is only the sun shining on the white 
chimney.’ But in reality Hansel was not looking at a cat; but every time 
he stopped he dropped a pebble out of his pocket upon the path. 

When they came to the middle of the wood, the father told the 
children to collect some sticks and he would make them a fire, so that 
they-should not be cold: so Hansel and Grethel gathered together quite 
a little mountain of twigs. Then they set fire to them, and as the flame 
burned up high, the wife said, ‘Now, you children, lie down near the 
fire and rest yourselves, whilst we go into the forest and chop wood: 
when we are ready, I will come and call you.’ 

Hansel and Grethel sat down by the fire, and when it.was noon, 
each ate the piece of bread; and because they could hear the blows of 
an axe, they thought their father was near; but it was not an axe, but 
a branch which he had bound to a withered tree, so as to be blown to 
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and fro by the wind. They waited so long that at last their eyes closed 
from weariness, and they fell fast asleep. 

When they awoke it was quite dark, and Grethel began to cry, 
‘How shall we get out of the woodP’ But Hansel tried to comfort 
her by saying, ‘Wait a little while till the moon rises, and then we will 
quickly find the way.’ 

The moon shone forth, and Hansel, taking his sister’s hand, followed 
the pebbles, which glittered like new-coined silver pieces, and showed them 
the path. All night long they walked on, and as day broke they came 
to their father’s house. They knocked at the door, and when the wife 
opened it, and saw Hansel and Grethel, she exclaimed, ‘You wicked 
children! why did you sleep so long in the woodP We thought you 


were never coming home again.’ But their father was very 

glad, for it had grieved his heart to leave them all alone. : 
Not long afterwards there was again preat 

scarcity in every corner of the land; and one ON we 

night the children overheard their mother | chy 0 

saying to their father, ‘ Everything is again D” pk 

consumed; we have only half a loaf er Ane \ 

left, and then the song is ended; <~ Nee ~\ 


the children must be sent away. 
We will take them deeper into the 
wood, so that they may not find : 
the way out again; it 1s the only 
means of escape for us.’ 

But her husband felt heavy at 
heart, and thought, ‘It were better 
to share the last crust with the 
children.’ His wife, however, would 
listen to nothing that he said, and 





scolded and reproached him with- 3 
out end. 
He who says A must say B 
too; and he who consents 
the first time must also the 5 e 
are ‘HANSEL FOLLOWED THE PEBBLES,’ 


second. 
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The children, however, had heard the conversation as they lay awake, 
and as soon as the old people went to sleep Hansel got up, intending 
to pick up some pebbles as before; but the wife had locked the door, 
so that he could not get out. Nevertheless he comforted Grethel, saying, 
‘Do not cry; sleep in peace; God will not forsake us.’ 

Early in the morning the step-mother came and pulled them out of 
bed, and gave them each a slice of bread, which was still smaller than 
the former piece. On the way, Hansel broke his in his pocket, and, 
stooping every now and then, dropped a crumb upon the path. 

‘Hansel, why do you stop and look about?P’ said the father; ‘keep 
in the path.’ ‘I am looking at my little dove,’ answered Hansel, ‘ nodding 
a good-bye to me.’ ‘Simpleton!’ said the wife, ‘that is no dove, but 
only the sun shining on the chimney.’ But Hansel still kept dropping 
Crumbs as he went along. 

The mother led the children deep into the wood, where they had 
never been before, and there making an immense fire, she said to them, 
‘Sit down here and rest, and when you feel tired you can sleep for a 
little while. We are going into the forest to hew wood, and in the 
evening, when we are ready we will come and fetch you.’ 

When noon came, Grethel shared her bread with Hansel, who had 
strewn his on the path. Then they went to sleep; but the evening 
arrived, and no one came to visit the poor children. In the dark night 
they awoke, and Hansel comforted his sister by saying, ‘Only wait, 
Grethel, till the moon comes out, then we shall see the crumbs of bread 
which I have dropped, and they will show us the way home.’ 

The moon shone, and they got up, but they could not see any 
crumbs, for the thousands of birds which had been flying about in 
the woods and fields had picked them all up. Hansel kept saying to 
Grethel, ‘We will soon find the way.’ But they did not, and they walked 
the whole night long and the next day, but still they did not come out 
of the wood; and they got so hungry, for they had nothing to eat but 
the berries which they found upon the bushes. Soon they got so tired 
that they could not drag themselves along, so they lay down under a 
tree and went to sleep. 

It was now the third morning since they had left their father’s house, 
and they still walked on; but they only got deeper and deeper into the 
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wood, and Hansel saw that if help did not come very soon they would 
die of hunger. As soon as it was noon they saw a beautiful snow-white 
bird sitting upon a bough, which sang so sweetly that they stood still 
and listened to it. It soon left off, and, spreading its wings, flew away: 
and they followed it until it arrived at a cottage, upon the roof of which 
it perched; and when they went close up to it they saw that the cottage 
was made of bread and cakes, and the window-panes were made of 
clear sugar. 

‘We will go in there,’ said Hansel, ‘and have a glorious feast. I will 
eat a piece of the roof, and you can eat the window. Will they not 
be sweet?’ 

So Hansel reached up and broke a piece off the roof, in order to see 
how it tasted; while Grethel stepped up to the window and began to 
bite it. 

Then a sweet voice called out in the room, ‘Tip-tap, tip-tap, who 
raps at my doorP’ And the children answered, ‘The wind, the wind, the 
child of heaven;’ and they went on eating without interruption. 

Hansel thought the roof tasted very nice, and so he tore off a great 
piece; while Grethel broke a large round pane out of the window, and 
sat down quite contentedly. Just then the door opened, and a very old 
woman, walking upon crutches, came out. Hansel and Grethel were so 
frightened that they let fall what they had in their hands; but the old 
woman, nodding her head, said, ‘Ah, you dear children, what has brought 
you herer Come in and stop with me, and no harm shall befall you’; 
and so saying, she took them both by the hand and led them into her 
cottage. 

A good meal of milk and pancakes, with sugar, apples, and nuts, 
was spread on the table, and in the back room were two nice little beds, 
covered with white, where Hansel and Grethel laid themselves down, and 
thought themselves in heaven. The old woman behaved very kindly to 
them; but in reality she was a wicked witch who waylaid children, and 
built the bread-house in order to entice them in, and as soon as they were 
in her power she killed them, cooked and ate them, and made a great 
festival of the day. 

Witches have red eyes, and cannot see very far; but they have a fine 
sense of smelling, like wild beasts, so that they know when children 
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‘THE OLD WOMAN WONDERED VERY MUCH THAT HE DID NOT GET MORE FAT,’ 


approach them. When Hansel and Grethel came near the witch’s house 
she laughed wickedly, saying, ‘Here come two who shall not escape me.’ 
And early in the morning, before they awoke, she went up to them, and 
saw how sweetly they lay sleeping, with their chubby red cheeks; and 
she mumbled to herself, ‘That will be a good bite.’ 

Then she took up Hansel with her rough hand, and shut him up in 
a little cage with a lattice-door; and although he screamed loudly it was 
of no use. Next she went to Grethel, and, shaking her till she awoke, 
said, ‘Get up, you lazy thing, and fetch some water to cook something 
good for your brother, who must remain in that stall and get fat; when 
he is fat enough I shall eat him.’ 

Grethel began to cry, but it was all useless, for the old witch made 
her do as she wished. So a nice meal was cooked for Hansel, but 
Grethel got nothing else but a crab’s claw. 

Every morning the old witch came to the cage, and said, ‘ Hansel, 
stretch out your finger that I may feel whether you are getting fat.’ 
But Hansel used to stretch out a bone, and the old woman, having very 
bad sight, thought it was his finger, and wondered very much that he 
did not get more fat. When four weeks had passed, and Hansel still 
kept quite lean, she lost all her patience and would not wait any longer. 
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"Grethel,’ she called out in a passion, ‘Get some water quickly; be 
Hansel fat or lean, this morning I will kill and cook him.’ 

Oh! how the poor little sister grieved; but she was forced to fetch 
the water, and fast the tears ran down her cheeks! ‘Dear good God, 
help us now!’ she exclaimed. ‘Had we only been eaten by the wild 
beasts in the wood, then we should have died together.’ But the old 
witch called out, ‘Leave off that noise; it will not help you a bit.’ 

So early in the morning Grethel was forced to go out and fill the 
kettle and make a fire. ‘First we will bake, however,’ said the old 
woman; ‘I have already heated the oven and kneaded the dough’; and 
so saying, she pushed poor Grethel up to the oven, out of which the 
flames were burning fiercely. 

‘Creep in,’ said the witch, ‘and see if it is hot enough, and then we 
will put in the bread’; but she intended, when Grethel got in, to shut 
up the oven and let her bake, so that she might eat her as well as Hansel. 
Grethel perceived what her thoughts were, and said, ‘I do not know how 
to do it; how shall I get inp’ 

‘You stupid goose,’ said she, ‘the opening is big enough. See, 
I could even get in myself!’ and she got up and put her head into the 
oven. Then Grethel gave her a push, so that she fell right in, and then, 
shutting the iron door, she bolted it. Oh! how horribly she howled; 
but Grethel ran away, and left the ungodly witch to burn to ashes. 

Now she ran to Hansel, and, opening his door, called out ‘ Hansel, 
we are saved, the old witch is dead!’ So he sprang out, like a bird out of 
his cage when the door is opened; and they were so glad that they fel: 
upon each other’s neck, and kissed each other over and over again. 
And now, as there was nothing to fear, they went into the witch’s house, 
where in every corner there were caskets full of pearls and precious stones. 

‘These are better than pebbles,’ said Hansel, putting as many into 
his pocket as it would hold; while Grethel thought, ‘I will take some 
home too,’ and filled her apron full. ‘We must be off now,’ said Hansel, 
‘and get out of this enchanted forest’; but when they had walked for 
two hours they came to a large piece of water. ‘We cannot get over,’ 
said Hansel; ‘I can see no bridge at all.’ 

‘And there is no boat either,’ said Grethel, ‘but there swims a white 
duck. I will ask her to help us over; and she sang,— 
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‘Little Duck, good little Duck, 


Grethel and Hansel, here we stand: 
There is neither stile nor bridge 
Take us on your back to land.’ 


So the Duck came to them, and Hansel sat himself on, and bade his sister 
sit behind him. ‘No,’ answered Grethel, ‘that will be too much for the 
Duck; she shall take us over one at a time.’ This the good little bird did, 
and when they had reached the other side safely, and had gone a little 
way, they came to a well-known wood, which they knew the better every 
step they went, and at last they perceived their father’s house. Then they 
began to run, and, bursting into the house, they fell on their father’s neck. 
He had not had one happy hour since he had left the children in the 
forest: and his wife was dead. Grethel shook her apron, and the pearls 
and precious stones rolled out upon the floor, and Hansel threw down 
one handful after the other out of his pocket. Then all their sorrows - 
were ended, and they lived together in great happiness. 

My tale is done. There runs a mouse; whoever catches her may 
make a great big cap out of her fur. 
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The Pack of Ragamuffins 


COCK once addressed his Hen thus: ‘It is now the time 

when the nuts are ripe; let us go together to the hills, and 
eat all we can, before the squirrels carry them away.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered 
the Hen, ‘let us go and enjoy ourselves.’ 

So they went together to the hills, and as it was a bright day they 
stopped till evening. Now, I do not know whether they had eaten too 
much, or whether they had become proud, but the Hen would not go 
home on foot, and the Cock had to build a little carriage out of the 
nut-shells. As soon as it was ready the Hen sat herself in it and said 
to the Cock, ‘ You can harness yourself to it.’ ‘You are very kind,’ 
said he, ‘but I would rather walk home than harness my own self; 
no, we did not agree to that; I will willingly be coachman and sit on 
the box, but drag it myself I never will.’ 

While they were quarrelling a Duck called out hard by, ‘ You 
thieving folk, who asked you to come to my nut-hill ? Wait a bit and it 
~ shall cost you dear;’ and she rushed up to the Cock with outstretched beak. 

But the Cock was not idle either, and attacked the Duck valiantly, 
and at last wounded her so badly with his spur that she begged for 
mercy, and willingly undertook to draw the carriage as a punishment. 
The Cock set himself on the box as coachman, and off they started at 
a great rate, crying out, “Quick, Duck, quick!’ 

When they had gone a portion of the way they met two walkers, 
a Pin and a Needle, who called out to them to stop, and said it had 
become too dark to stitch, and they could not go another step; that it 
was very dirty upon the road; and might they get in for a little way? 
They had been stopping at the door of the tailor’s house drinking beer, 
and had been delayed. The Cock, seeing they were thin people, who 
would not take much room. let them both get up, but not till they had 
promised not to tread on the toes of himself or his Hen. 
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Later in the evening they came to an inn, and because they could 
not travel farther that evening, and because the Duck had hurt her foot 
very much, and staggered from side to side, they turned in. The land- 
lord at first made many objections, saying his house was already full; 
he thought, too, that they were nobody of. any consequence; but after 
they had made many fine speeches, and promised that he should have 
the egg which the Hen had laid on the road, and the one which the 
Duck laid every day, he said at last that they might remain overnight. 

So when they had refreshed themselves they held a great revel and 
tumult; but early in the morning, when everybody was asleep and it 
was still dark, the Cock awoke the Hen, and fetching the egg, they 
broke it and ate it together, throwing the shell away into the hearth. 
Then they went to the Needle, who was still asleep, and, taking him 
by the head, stuck him in the cushion of the landlord’s chair, and the 
Pin they put in his towel, and then they flew off over the fields and 
away. The Duck, who had gone to sleep in the open air, and had 
stopped in the yard, heard them fly past, and, getting up quickly, found 
a pond, into which she waddled, and in which she swam much faster 
than she walked when she had to pull the carriage. 

A couple of hours later the landlord rose up from his feather-bed, 
washed himself, and took up the towel to wipe himself dry; then the 
Pin, in passing over his face, made a red scratch from one ear to the 
other; so he went into the kitchen to light his pipe, but just as he 
stepped on the hearth the egg-shells sprang into his eyes. 

‘This morning everything happens unlucky to me,’ said he, sitting 
down in vexation in his grandfather’s chair; but he quickly jumped 
up again, crying, *“Woe’s mel’ for the Needle had pricked him very 
badly. This drove him completely wild, and he laid the mischief on 
the guests who had arrived so late the evening before, and when he 
went out to look after them they were gone. So he swore that he would 
never again take such a pack of ragamuffins into his house, who 
destroyed so much, paid no reckoning, and played mischievous tricks 


in the place of thanks. 
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N the days when wishing 
was having, a certain 
King’s Son was enchanted by an old 
Witch, and obliged to sit in a preat 
iron stove which stood in a wood] 
There he passed many years, for 
nobody could release him: till one 
day a Princess who had lost herself, 
and could not find her way back to her father’s 
kingdom, came at last, after nine days’ wandering, to the 
spot where the iron stove stood. 

As she approached it, she heard a voice say, ‘Whence 
comest thou, and whither goest thou?’ 

‘I have lost the road to my father’s kingdom, and am 
unable to find my home!’ she replied. . 
‘I will help you, and that in a short time,’ said the 

y, voice from the iron. stove, ‘if you will consent to what 

I desire. I am the child of a far greater King than your 
father, and am willing to marry you.’ 

The Princess was frightened at this proposal, and exclaimed, ‘What 
can I do with an iron stoverP’ but, nevertheless, as she was anxious to get 
home, she consented to what he should wish. Then the Prince told her 
that she must return after she had been home, and bring with her a knife 
to cut a hole in the stove; and then gave her such minute directions 
as to the road, that in two hours she reached her father’s palace. 

There was great joy when the Princess returned, and the old King 
fell on her neck and kissed her; but she was sore troubled and very 
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unhappy, ‘Alas! my dear father,’ she said sorrowfully, ‘how things have 
happened! I should never have reached home out of the great wild 
wood, had it not been for an iron stove, to which I have therefore 
promised to return and marry it.’ 

The King was so frightened when he heard this, that he fell into a 
swoon; for she was his only daughter. When he recovered, they resolved 
that the miller’s daughter, a very pretty girl, should take her place; and 
so she was led to the spot, furnished with a knife, and told to scrape a 
hole in the iron stove. For four-and-twenty hours she scraped and 
scraped; but without making the least bit of a hole; and when day 
finally broke, the voice out of the stove exclaimed, ‘It seems to me 
very much like daylight.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the girl, ‘it seems so to me too, and methinks I 
hear the clapping of my father’s mill.’ 

‘Oh then, you are the miller’s daughter,’ said the voice again; ‘well, 
you may go home, and send the Princess to ine.’ 

The girl therefore returned, and told the King the stove would not 
have her, but his daughter, which frightened the King again, and made 
the Princess weep. But the King had also in his service a swineherd’s 
daughter, prettier still than the miller’s, to whom he offered a piece of 
sold if she would go instead of the Princess to the iron stove. There- 
upon, this girl went away, and scraped for four-and-twenty hours on the 
iron without producing any impression; and when day broke, a voice 
out of the stove exclaimed, ‘It seems to me like daylight.’ 

‘Yes, it is so,’ said the pirl; ‘for I hear my father’s horn.’ 

~*You are then the swineherd’s daughter,’ said the voice. ‘Go 
straight back, and tell the Princess who sent you, that it must be as I 
said; and therefore, if she does not come to me, everything in the old 
kingdom shall fall to pieces, and not one stone be left upon another 
anywhere.’ 

As soon as the Princess heard this, she began to cry; but it was of 
no use, for her promise must be kept. ‘So she took leave of her father; 
and, carrying a knife with her, set out towards the iron stove in the wood. 
As soon as she reached it she began to scrape the iron; and before two 
hours had passed, she had already made a small hole. Through this she 
peeped, and beheld inside the stove a handsome Prince, whose dress all 
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plittered with gold and precious stones; and she immediately fell in love © 
with him. So she scraped away faster than before, and soon had made a 
hole so large that the Prince could get out. 

‘You are mine, and I am thine,’ he said joyously, as soon as he 
stood on the earth; ‘you are my _ bride, es 
because you have saved me from the old 
Witch.’ Then he wanted to take her at 
once to his father’s kingdom; but she 
begged that she might once more go 
back to her father, to take leave of him. 

The Prince agreed to this; but 
sald she must not speak more than 
three words, and immediately return. 
Thereupon the Princess went home; 
but, alas! she said many more than 
three words; and the iron _ stove 
disappeared, and was carried far away 
Over many icy mountains and snowy 
valleys—but without the Prince, who 
was saved, and no longer shut up 
in his former prison. 

By-and-by the Princess took leave 
of her father; and taking some gold 
with her, but not much, she went back 
‘into the wood and sought for the iron 
stove, but could find it nowhere. For 
nine days she searched; and then her 
hunger became so great that she knew 
not how to help herself, and thought 
she must perish. | 

When evening came she climbed 
up a little tree, for she feared the wild 
beasts which night would bring forth; 
and just as midnight approached she 
saw a little light at a distance. ‘Ah, 
there I may find help,’ thought she; 
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and getting down, she went towards the light, saying a prayer as she 
walked along. 

Soon she came to a little hut, around which much grass gprew, 
and before the door stood a heap of wood. ‘Ah, how came you here?’ 
thought she to herself, as she peeped through the window and saw 
nothing but fat little toads; and a table, already covered with meat and 
wine, and plates and dishes made of silver. She took courage and 
knocked; and immediately a Toad exclaimed,— 


‘Little Toad, with crooked leg; 
Open quick the door, I beg, 
And see who stands without!’ 


As soon as these words were spoken, a little Toad came running up 
and opened the door, and the Princess walked in. They all bade her 
welcome, and told her to sit down; and then asked whence she 
came, and whither she was going. She told the Toads all that had 
happened, and how, because she had overstepped the mark in speaking 
more than three words, the stove had disappeared as well as the 
Prince; and now she was about to search over hill and valley till she 
found him. When she had told her tale, the old Toad cried out,— 


‘Little Toad, with crooked leg; 
Quickly fetch for me, I beg, 
The basket hanging on the peg.' 


So the little Toad went and brought the basket to the old one, who laid 
it down, and caused meat and drink to be given to the Princess; and, 
after that, showed her a beautiful meat bed, made of silk and velvet, in 
which, under God's protection, she slept soundly. - 

As soon as day broke, the Princess arose; and the old Toad gave 
her three needles out of the bag, to take with her, telling her they would 
be of very much use, since she would have to pass over a mountain of 
glass, three sharp swords, and a big lake before she would regain her 
lover. The old Toad gave her, besides the three needles, a ploughwheel 
and three nuts; and with these the Princess set out bravely on her 
way; and by-and-by approached the glass mountain, which was sa 
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smooth that she used the three needles as steps for her feet, and so 
reached the top. 

When she came to the other side, she placed the three needles in a 
secure place; and soon coming to the three swords, she rolled over them 
by means of her ploughwheel. At last she reached the great lake; and 
when she had passed that, found herself near a fine large castle. Into 
this she entered, and offered herself as a servant, saying she was a poor 
girl; but had, a little while back, rescued a King’s son out of an iron 
stove which stood in the forest. After some delay she was hired as 
a Kitchen-maid, at a very small wage; and soon found out that the 
Prince had an intention to marry another lady, because he supposed 
his former favourite was long since dead. 

One evening, when she had washed and made herself neat, she felt 
in her pocket and found the three nuts which the old Toad had given 
her. One of them she cracked, and instead of a kernel found a fine 
royal dress, which, when the Bride heard of, she said she must have, 
for it was no dress for a servant-maid. But the Princess said she would 
not sell it, but on one condition, which was, that she should be allowed 
to pass a night by the chamber of the Prince. 

This request was granted, because the Bride was so anxious to 
‘have the dress, since she had none like it; and when evening came 
she told her lover that the silly girl wanted to pass the night near 
his room. 

‘If you are contented, so am I,’ he replied; but she gave him a 
glass of wine in which she put a sleeping-draught. 

In consequence, he slept so soundly that the poor Princess could 
not awake him, although she cried the whole night and kept repeating 
‘I saved you in the wild forest, and rescued you out of the iron stove; 
I have sought you, and travelled over a mountain of glass, and over three 
sharp swords, and across a wide lake, before I found you; and still you 
will not hear me!’ 

The servants, however, who slept in the ante-room, heard the 
complaint, and told the King of it the following morning. That evening, 
after the Princess had washed and cleaned herself, she cracked open the 
second nut and found in it a still more beautiful dress than the former; 
so that the Bride declared she must have it. But it was not to be 
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purchased except on the same condition as the first; and the Prince 
allowed her to sleep where she had before. 

The Bride, however, gave the Prince another sleeping-draught; and he 
slept too soundly to hear the poor Princess complaining and crying as 
before, ‘I saved you in the wild forest, and rescued you out of the iron 
stove; I have sought you, and travelled over a mountain of glass, and over 
three sharp swords, and across a wide lake, before I found you; and 
still you will not hear me!’ The servants. however, who kept guard in 
the ante-room, heard the crying 
apain, and told the Prince of it 
the next morning. 

On the same evening, the 
poor Kitchen-maid broke her 
third nut; and produced a dress 
starred with gold, which the 
Bride declared she must 
have at any price; and the 
maid begged for the same 
privilege as before. But the 
Prince this time instead of 
drinking the sleeping-draught 
poured it away; and _ there- 
fore, when the Princess began 
to cry, ‘Alas! my dear treas- 
ure, have you forgotten how 
I saved you in the great wild wood, and rescued you out of the iron 
stover’ the Prince heard her, and jumping up, exclaimed, ‘You are 
tight; I am thine, and you are mine.’ 

Thereupon, while the night lasted, he got into a carriage with the 
Princess; first taking away the clothes of the false Bride, that she might 
not follow them. When they came to the !ake, they rowed over very 
quickly, and passed the three sharp swords again by means of the plough- 
wheel. Soon afterwards they climbed the glass mountain by the aid 
of the three needles; and arrived at last at the little old house, 
which, as soon as they entered, was changed into a noble castle. 
At the same moment all the Toads were disenchanted. and restored 
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to their natural positions; for they were the sons of the King of 
the country. 

So the wedding service was performed, and the Prince and the 
Princess remained in the castle; for it was much larger than that belonging 
to her father. However, because the old King grieved at his daughter’s 
continual absence, they went and lived with him, and joined.the govern- 
ment of the two kingdoms in one: and so for many years they reigned 
in the greatest happiness and prosperity. 
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NCE upon a time there lived a man and his wife 
who much wished to have a child, but for a long 
time in vain. These people had a little window in the back 
part of their house, out of which one could see into a 
beautiful garden, which was full of fine flowers and vege- 
tables; but it was surrounded by a high wall, and no one 
dared to go in, because it belonged to a Witch, who possessed 
great power, and who was feared by the whole world. 

One day the woman stood. at this window looking into 
the garden, and there saw a bed which was filled with the 
most beautiful radishes, so fresh and green that she felt a 
preat desire to eat of them. This wish tormented her daily, 
and, as she knew that she could not have them, she fell ill, 
and looked very pale and miserable. This frightened her husband, who 
asked her, ‘What ails you, my dear wifeP’ 

‘Ah!’ she replied, ‘if I cannot get any of those radishes out of the 
garden behind the house, I shall die!’ 

The husband, loving her very much, thought, ‘Rather than let my 
wife die, I must fetch her some radishes, cost what they may.’ 

So, in the gloom of the evening, he climbed the wall of the Witch’s 
garden, and, snatching a handful of radishes in great haste, brought 
them to his wife, who made herself a salad with them, which she 
relished extremely. However, they were so nice and so well-flavoured, 
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"THE WITCH TOOK THE CHILD AWAY WITH HER. 


that the next day after she felt the same desire for the third time, and 
could not get any rest, so that her husband was obliged to promise her 
some more. 

In the evening, he made himself ready, and began clambering up 
the wall; but, oh! how terribly frightened he was, when he saw 
the old Witch standing before him. 

‘How dare you,’ she began, looking at him with a frightful scowl— 
‘how dare you climb over into my garden to take away my radishes like 
a thief! Evil shall happen to you for this.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied he, ‘let pardon be granted before justice. I have done 
this only from a great necessity: my wife saw your radishes from her 
window, and took such a fancy to them that she would have died if she 
had not eaten of them.’ 

Then the Witch ran after him in a passion, saying, ‘If she behave 
as you say, I will let you take away all the radishes you please; but 
I make one condition—you must give me your child. All shall go well 
with it, and I will care for it like a mother.’ 

In his anxiety the man consented, and when the child was born the 
Witch appeared at the same time, gave the child the name ‘ Rapunzel,’ 
and took it away with her. 

Rapunzel grew to be the most beautiful girl under the sun, and 
when she was twelve years old the Witch shut her up in a tower, which 
stood in a forest, and had neither stairs nor door, and only one little 
window at the top. 

When the Witch wished to enter, she stood beneath, and called out,—. 


‘Rapunzel! Rapunzel! 
Let down your hair.’ 


RAPUNZEL 


For Rapunzel had long and beautiful hair, as fine as spun gold; and, 
as soon as she heard the Witch’s voice, she unbound her tresses, opened 
the window, and then the hair fell down twenty ells. and the Witch 
mounted up by it. 

After a couple of years had passed away, it happened that the Kinp’s 
son was riding through the wood, and came by the tower. There he 
heard a song so beautiful that he stood still and listened. It was 
Rapunzel, who, to pass the time of her loneliness away, was exercising 
her sweet voice. 

The King’s son wished to ascend to her, and looked for a door 
in the tower, but could not find one. 

So he rode home, but the song had touched his heart so much 
that he went every day to the forest and listened to it; and, as he thus 
stood one day behind a tree, he saw the Witch come up, and heard 
her call out,— 

| ‘Rapunzel! Rapunzel! 

Let down your hair.’ 


Then Rapunzel let down her tresses, and the Witch mounted up. 

‘Is that the ladder on which one must climbP Then I will try 
my luck too,’ said the Prince; and the following day, as he felt quite 
lonely, he went to the tower, and said,— 


‘Rapunzel! Rapunzel! 
Let down your hair.’ 


Then the tresses fell down, and he climbed up. 

Rapunzel was much frightened at first when a man came in, for 
she had never seen one before; but the King’s son was not only handsome 
and gallant, but kind and gentle in his manner. He talked in a loving 
way to her, and told how his heart had been so moved by her singing 
that he had no peace until he had seen her himself. 

So Rapunzel lost her terror, and when he asked her if she would 
have him for a husband, and she saw that he was young and handsome, 
she thought, ‘Any one may have me rather than the old woman’: so, 
saying ‘Yes,’ she put her hand within his. ‘I will willingly go with you, 
but I know not how I am to descend.’ 
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‘*'TO YOU RAPUNZEL IS LOST: YOU WILL NEVER SEE HER AGAIN.” 


After thinking a little while she continued, ‘When you 
come, bring with you a skein of silk each time, out of which 
I will weave a ladder, and when it is ready I will come down 
by it, and you must take me upon your horse.’ 

Then they agreed that they should never meet till the 
evening, as the Witch came in the daytime. The old woman 
found out nothing, until! one day Rapunzel innocently said, 
‘Tell me, mother, how it happens you find it more difficult to come 
up to me than the young King’s son, who is with me in a moment!’ 

‘Oh, you wicked child!’ exclaimed the Witch; ‘what do I hearP 
I thought I had separated you from all the world, and yet you have 
deceived me.’ 

Seizing Rapunzel’s beautiful hair in a fury, she gave her a couple 
of blows with her left hand, and, taking a pair of scissors in her right, 
snip, snap, she cut off all her beautiful tresses, and they fell upon the 
ground. Then she was so hard-hearted that she took the poor maiden 
into a preat desert, and left her to die in misery and grief. 

But in the evening of the same day on which she had carried off 
Rapunzel, the old Witch bound the shorn tresses fast above to the 
window-latch, and when the King’s son came and called out,— 


‘Rapunzel! Rapunzel! 
| Let down your hair,’ 
she Jet them down. The Prince mounted; but when he got to the top 
he found, not his dear Rapunzel, but the Witch, who looked at him 
with furious and wicked eyes. 


RAPUNZEL 


‘Aha!’ she exclaimed scornfully, ‘you would fetch your dear wife; 
but the beautiful bird sits no longer in her nest, singing; the cat has 
taken her away, and will now scratch out your eyes. To you Rapunzel 
is lost; you will never see her again.’ 

The Prince lost his senses with grief at these words, and sprang 
out of the window of the tower in his bewilderment. His life he 
escaped with, but the thorns into which he fell put out his eyes. So he 
wandered, blind, in the forest, eating nothing but berries and _ roots, 
drinking only water from the springs, and doing nothing but weep and 
lament for the loss of his dear wife. 

He wandered about thus, in great misery, for some few years, and 
at last arrived at the desert where Rapunzel, with her twins-—-a boy and 
girt—which had been born, lived in sorrow. Hearing a voice which he 
thought he knew, he followed in its direction; and, as he approached, 
Rapunzel recognised him, and fell upon his neck and wept. Two of her 
tears moistened his eyes, and they became clear again, so that he could 
see as well as ever. 

Then he led her away to his kingdom, where he was received with 
great demonstrations of joy, and where they lived long, contented, 
and happv. 

What became of the old Witch no one ever knew. After leaving 
Rapunzel in the desert, as she thought, to die, she disappeared and was 
never seen again. 


The Three Green Twigs 


NCE upon a time there lived a Hermit at the foot of a mountain 

near the forest, who spent his time in prayer and good works, and 
each evening he carried up the hill a pail of water as an act of penitence. 
Many a beast refreshed himself from this pail, and many a flower also 
was revived, for on the height blew continually a hot wind which dried 
the air and the earth. The wild fowls also, who avoided human beings, 
would circle down near the water and dip their long beaks into it. And 
because the Hermit was so pious, an unseen Angel always accompanied 
him up the hill, counting his steps, and bringing him when the work was 
done, a meal, as was done to that Prophet who at God’s command, was 
fed by the ravens. 

Thus the Hermit grew older and more pious every day; and once it 
happened that as he ascended the hill, he saw at a distance a poor sinner 
led to the gallows. As he looked he said, ‘Now is he judged rightly!’ 
and as soon as he had said so the Angel left him, and brought him no 
food that evening. 

He eprew frightened, and tried in his heart to think how he had 
offended God; but he could remember nothing. He ceased to eat or 
drink, and, throwing himself on the earth, prayed all day and night long. 
But once, as he was bitterly weepiny in the forest, he heard a little Bird 
singing clearly and beautifully, and the sound so disturbed him that he 
exclaimed, ‘Alas! you sing merrily, because you are happy; ‘but I would 
that you could tell me wherein I have offended God, that I might do 
penance and so my heart become glad again! ’ 

Presently the Bird spoke, ‘You did wrong, because you condemned 
a poor criminal whom you saw led to the gallows, and therefore was God 
angry, because to Him alone-belongs the right of judgment. Still if you 
are penitent and confess your sins, God will yet pardon you.’ 

At the moment the Bird finished speaking the Angel stood once 
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THE THREE GREEN TWIGS 


more beside the Hermit, and, giving a withered branch, said to him, 
‘You shall carry this till Three Green Twigs spring from it: and at 
night when you sleep you must always place it beneath your head. Your 
bread you must beg from door to door, and you must not remain in any 
house more than one night. This is the penance which God imposes on 
you.’ 

So the Hermit took the dry branch and went back to the world 
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‘HE LAID HIMSELF DOWN IN A CORNER WITH THE DRY BRANCH UNDER HIS HEAD.’ 


which he had not seen for so long. He ate and drank nothing but what 
was piven to him at the door of charitable people; although at many 
houses his prayer was refused, and many a door was shut against him, 
and thus he often passed whole days without a crumb of bread. 

One day he had thus passed—door after door was shut against him, 
and nobody would give him anything, or shelter him for the night: so 
he went into the wood and found a tumble-down cottage, in which an 
old Woman was sitting. He went in and said to her, ‘ Pray, shelter me 


this night. my good woman.’ She replied, ‘No, I dare not, even if I 
G.F.T, E 
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would: I have three sons, wild and wicked, who, if they come home 
from their plundering and find you here, will kill us both.’ 

‘Let me stop, nevertheless,’ entreated the Hermit; ‘they will do 
nothing to either you or me.’ 

So the old Woman took compassion on him, and bade him sit down. 
He laid himself down in a corner, with the dry branch under his head, 
and when the old Woman observed this she inquired the reason, and 
he told her that he carried it as a penance, and was forced to use it 
every night for his pillow. ‘I have offended God,’ he said, ‘ because, 
when I saw a poor criminal led to the gallows, I said that justice was 
done to him.’ 

The old Woman began to weep bitterly as he finished his tale, 
and exclaimed, ‘Alas! if God so punishes for a single word, how will He 
judge my sons when they appear before Him!’ 

At midnight the Robbers came home, shouting and laughing. They 
lighted a fire, and as the blaze lit up the cottage they saw the old Man 
lying in one corner. In a rage they started up and asked their Mother, 
‘Who is this manP Have we not forbidden you ever to allow any one 
to enter our house?’ 

‘Let him be; he is only a poor sinner doing penance for his sins,’ 
pleaded the Mother. 

‘What has he doneP’ asked the Robbers; and, turning to me old 
Man, they said, ‘Tell us your crimes.’ 

So the Hermit lifted himself up, and related how he had eae by 
saying a few words, for which God was very angry with him, and had 
made him do penance. As he finished his tale the hearts of the Three 
Brothers were powerfully affected, and they were so frightened with the 
remembrance of their daily lives that they began to repent with heartfelt 
sorrow. Meanwhile the old Hermit, having thus turned the three sinners 
from their evil ways, lay down to sleep. In the morming he was found 
dead, and from the dry branch which formed his pillow Three Green 
Twigs had burst forth. 

And by this it was known that God had fully pardoned him. 





NCE upon a time there was a youth named Frederick, and a gpirl 
called Catherine, who had married and lived together as a young 
couple. 

One day Fred said, ‘I am going into the fields, dear Catherine, and 
by the time I return Jet there be something hot upon the table, for I shall 
be hungry, and something to drink too, for I shall be thirsty.’ 

‘Very well, dear Fred,’ said she, ‘go at once, and I will make all 
right for you.’ 

As soon then as dinner-time approached, she took down a sausage 
out of the chimney, and putting it in a frying pan with batter, set it over 
the fire. Soon the sausage began to frizzle and spit while Catherine stood 
by holding the handle of the pan and thinking; and among other things 
she thought that while the sausage was getting ready she might go into 
the cellar and draw some beer. 

So she took a can and went down into the cellar to draw the beer, 
and while it ran into the can, she be-thought herself that perhaps the dog 
might steal the sausage out of the pan, and so up the cellar stairs she 
ran; but too late, for the rogue had already got the meat in his mouth 
and was sneaking off. Catherine, however, pursued the dog for a long 
way over the fields; but the beast was quicker than she, and would not 
let the sausage go, but bolted off at a great rate. 

‘Off is off!’ said Catherine, and turned round, and, being very red 
and hot, she went home slowly to cool herself. 

All this while the beer was running out of the cask, for Catherine 
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had forgotten to turn the tap off, and so as soon as the can was full the 
liquor ran over the floor of the cellar until it was all out. Catherine saw 
the misfortune at the top of the steps. 

‘My gracious!’ she exclaimed, ‘what shall I do that Fred may not 
find this outP’ She considered for a while, and at last remembered that 
a sack of fine malt yet remained from the last brewing, in one corner, 
which she would fetch down and strew about in the beer. 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘it was spared at the right time to be useful to me 
now in my necessity;’ and down she pulled the sack so hastily that she 
overturned the can of beer for Fred, and away it mixed with the rest on 
the floor. ‘It is all right,’ said she; ‘where one is the other should be;’ 
and she strewed the malt over the whole cellar. When it was done she 
was quite overjoyed at her work, and said, ‘How clean and neat it does 
look, to be sure!’ 

At noontime Fred returned. ‘Now, wife, what have you ready for 
meP’ said he. ‘Ah, my dear Fred,’ she replied, ‘I would have fried you 
a sausage, but while I drew the beer the dog stole it out of the pan, and 
while I hunted the dog the beer all ran out, and as I was about to dry up 
the beer with the malt, I overturned your can; but be contented, the 
cellar is quite dry again now.’ 

‘Oh, Catherine, Catherine!’ said Fred, ‘you should not have done 
sol To let the sausage be stolen, and the beer run out, and over all to 
shoot out our best sack of malt!’ 

‘Well, Fred,’ said she, ‘I did not know that: you should have told 
me.’ 

But the husband thought to himself, ‘If one’s wife acts so, one must 
look after things oneself.’ Now, he had collected a tolerable sum of 
silver dollars, which he changed into gold, and then he said to his wife, 
‘See here, these are yellow counters, which I will put in a pot and bury 
in the stable under the cow’s stall: but mind that you do not meddle with 
it, or you will come to some harm.’ 

Catherine promised to mind what he said; but, as soon as Fred was 
gone, some hawkers came into the village with earthenware for sale, and 
amongst others they asked her if she would purchase anything. ‘Ah, 
good people,’ said Catherine, ‘I have no money, and cannot buy anything; 
but if you can make use of yellow counters, I will buy something P’ 


CATHERINE AND FREDERICK 


‘Yellow counters! Why notP Let us look at them,’ said they. 

‘Go into the stable,’ she replied, ‘and dig under the cow’s stall, and 
there you will find the yellow counters. I dare not go myself.’ 

The rogues went at once, and soon dug up the shining gold, which 
they quickly pocketed; and then they ran off, leaving behind them their 
pots and dishes in the house. Catherine thought she might as well make 
use of the new pottery, and, since she had no need of anything in the 
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'THE ROGUES SOON DUG UP THE SHINING GOLD, WHICH THEY QUICKLY POCKETED.’ 


kitchen, she set out each pot on the ground, and then put others on the 
top of the palings round the house for ornament. When Fred returned, 
and saw the fresh decorations, he asked Catherine what she had done, ‘I 
have bought them, Fred,’ said she, ‘with the yellow counters which lay 
under the cow’s stall. But I did not dig them up myself; the pedlar’s 
did that.’ | 

‘Ah, wife, what have you doneP’ replied Fred. ‘They were not 
counters, but bright gold, which was all the property we possessed. You 
should not have done so.’ 
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‘Well, dear Fred,’ replied his wife, ‘you should have told me so 
before. I did not know that.’ 

Catherine stood considering for a while, and presently she began, 
‘Come, Fred, we will soon get the gold back again; let us pursue the 
thieves.’ " 

‘Well, come along,’ said Fred, ‘we will try at all events; but take 
butter and cheese with you, that we may have something to eat on our 
journey.’ | 

‘Yes, Fred,’ said she, and soon made herself ready; but, her husband 
being a good walker, she lagged behind. ‘Ah,’ thought she, ‘this is my 
luck; for when we turn back I shall be a good bit forward.’ Presently 
she came to a hill, on both sides of which there were very deep ruts. 

‘Oh, see!’ said she, ‘how the poor earth is torn, flayed, and 
wounded; it will never be well again all its life!’ And out of compassion 
she took out her butter and preased the ruts over right and left, so that 
the wheels might run more easily through them, and while she stooped in 
doing this, a cheese rolled out of her pocket down the mountain. 
Catherine said when she saw it, ‘I have already once made the journey 


up, and I am not coming down after you: another shall run and fetch 


you.’ 


So saying, she took another cheese out of her pocket, and rolled it 
down; but, as it did-not return, she thought, ‘ Perhaps they are waiting 
for a companion, and don’t like to come alone; and down she bowled a 
third cheese. Still all three stayed, and she said, ‘I cannot think what 
this means; perhaps it is that the third cheese has missed his way; I 
will send a fourth, that he may call him as he goes by.’ But this one 
acted no better than the others, and Catherine became so anxious that she 
threw down a fffth and a sixth cheese also, and they were the last. 

For a long time after this she waited, expecting they would come, 
but when she found they did not she cried out, ‘You are nice fellows to 
send after a dead man! you stop a fine time! But do you think I shall 
wait for your Oh, no! I shall go on, and you can follow; you have 
younger legs than I.’ 3 

So saying, Catherine walked on and came up with Fred, who was 
waiting for her, because he needed something to eat. ‘Now,’ said he, 
give me quickly what you brought.’ She handed him the dry bread. 
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‘Where are the butter and cheeseP’ cried her husband. ‘Oh, Fred dear,’ 
she replied, ‘with the butter I have smeared the ruts, and the cheeses 
will soon come; one ran away, and I sent the others after it to call 
it back!’ 

‘It was silly of you to do so,’ said 
Fred; ‘to grease the roads with butter, 
and to roll cheeses down the hill!’ 

‘If you had but told me so,’ said 
Catherine vexatiously. 

So they ate the dry bread together, 
and presently Fred said, ‘Catherine, did 
you make things fast at home before you 
Came outP’ 

‘No, Fred,’ said she: ‘you did not 
tell me.’ | 

‘Then go home and lock up the 
house before we go farther. Bring back 
something to eat, and I will stop here 
tor you.’ 

Back went Catherine, thinking, ‘Ah! 
Fred will like something else to eat. 
Butter and cheese will not please; 

I will bring with me a bag of dried 
apples, and a mug of vinegar to 
drink.’ When she had put these 
things together she bolted the upper 





half of the door, but the under door ‘A CHEESE ROLLED 
she raised up and carried away on | OUT OF HER POCKET 
her shoulder, thinking that certainly in Cnr enessem rome 
the house was well protected if she 


took such good care of the door. 
Catherine walked along now very leisurely, for said she to herself, ‘ Fred 
will have all the longer rest!’ and as soon as she reached him she gave 
him the door, saying, ‘There, Fred; now you have the house door, you 
can take care of the house yourself.’ 

‘Oh! my goodness,’ exclaimed the husband, ‘what a clever wife I 
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have! Sne has bolted the top door, but brought away the bottom part, 
where any one can creep through! Now it is to late to go back to the 
house but since you brought the door here you may carry it onwards.’ 

‘The door I will willingly carry,’ replied Catherine, ‘but the apples 
and the vinegar will be too heavy; so I shall hang them on the door, and 
make that carry them!’ 

Soon after they came into a wood, and looked about for the thieves, 
but they could not find them, and when it became dark they climbed up 
into a tree to pass the night. But scarcely had they done this, when up 
came the fellows who carry away what won’t go with them, and find 
things before they are lost. They laid themselves down right under the 
tree upon which Fred and Catherine were, and making a fire, prepared to 
share their booty. 

Then Fred slipped down on the opposite side, and collected stones, 
with which he climbed the tree apain to beat the thieves with. The 
stones, however, did them no harm, for the fellows called out, ‘Ah, it 
will soon be morning, for the wind is shaking down the chestnuts.’ All 
this while Catherine still had the door upon her shoulder, and as it 
pressed very heavily, she thought the dried apples were in fault, and said 
to Fred, ‘I must throw down these apples.’ ‘No, Catherine,’ said he, 
‘not now; they might betray us.’ ‘Ah, I must though; they are so 
heavy.’ 

Well, then, do it in the hangman’s name!’ cried Fred. 

As they fell down the rogues said, ‘Ah, the birds are pulling off the 
leaves.’ 

A little while after Catherine said again, ‘Oh, Fred, I must pour out 
the vinegar, it is so heavy.’ 

‘No, nol’ said he, ‘it will betray us.’ 

‘Ah, but I must, Fred; it is very heavy,’ said Catherine. 

‘Well, then, do it in the hangman’s name!’ cried Fred. 

So she poured out the vinegar, and as it dropped on them, the thieves 
said, ‘Ah, the dew is beginning to fall.’ 

Not many minutes after Catherine found the door was still quite as 
heavy, and said again to Fred, ‘Now I must throw down this door.’ 

‘No, Catherine,’ said he, ‘that would certainly betray, us.’ 

‘Ah, Fred, but I must; it presses me so terribly.’ 
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‘No, Catherine dear; do hold it fast,’ said Fred. 

‘ There—it is gone’ said she. 

‘Then let it go in the hangman’s name!’ cried Fred, while it fell 
crashing through the branches. The rogues below thought the Evil One 
was descending the tree, and ran off, leaving everything behind them. 
And early in the morning Fred and his wife descended, and found all 
their gold under the tree. 

As soon as they got home again, Fred said, ‘Now, Catherine, you 
must be very industrious, and work hard.’ 

‘Yes, my dear husband, said she; ‘I wiil go into the fields to cut 
corm.’ When she was come into the field she said to herself, ‘Shall I eat 
before I cut, or sleep first before I cut?’ She determined to eat, and 
soon became so sleepy over her meal that when she began to cut she 
knew not what she was doing, and cut off half her clothes—gown, 
petticoat, and all. When, after a long sleep, Catherine awoke, she got up 
half stripped, and said to herself, ‘Am I myself or am I notP Ah! I am 
not myself.’ By and by night came on, and Catherine ran into the 
village, and, knocking at her husband’s window, called, ‘Fred!’ 

‘What is the matterP’ cried he. 
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‘I want to know if Catherine is in-doorsP’ said she. 

‘Yes, yes!’ answered Fred; ‘she is certainly within, fast asleep.' 

‘Then I am at home,’ said she, and ran away. 

Standing outside Catherine found some thieves, wanting to steal, and 
soing up to them she said, ‘I will help you.’ 

At this the thieves were very glad, not doubting but that she knew 
where to light on what they sought. But Catherine, stepping in front of 
the houses, called out, ‘Good people, what have you that we can steal?’ 
At this the thieves said, ‘ You will do for us with a vengeance!’ and they 
wished they had never come near her; but in order to rid themselves of 
her they said, ‘Just before the village, the parson has some roots lying in 
his field; go and fetch us some.’ 

Catherine went as she was bid, and began to grub for them, and 
soon made herself very dirty with the earth. Presently a man came by 
and saw her, and stood still, for he thought it was the Evil One who was 
srovelling so among the roots. Away he ran into the village to the 
parson, and told him the Evil One was in his field, rooting up the 
turnips. 'Woe’s me!’ said the parson, ‘I have a lame foot, and I cannot 
go out to exorcise him.’ 

‘Then I will carry you a pick-a-back,’ said the man, and took him up. 

Just as they arrived in the field, Catherine rose and drew herself up 
to her full height. 

‘Oh! it is the Evil Onel’ cried the parson, and both he and the 
man hurried away; and, behold! the parson ran faster with his lame 
legs, through fear and terror, than the countryman could with his sound 
legs! 





Co! 
NE summer’s morning a Tailor was sitting on his bench 

SY) by the window in very good spirits, sewing away with 
‘ all his might, when presently up the street came a_ peasant 
woman, crying, ‘Good preserves for sale! Good preserves for sale!’ 

This cry sounded nice in the Tailor’s ears, and, sticking his diminutive 
head out of the window, he called out, ‘Here, my good woman, just 
bring your wares here!’ 

The woman mounted the three steps up to the Tailor’s house with 
her heavy basket, and began to unpack all the pots together before him. 
He looked at them all, held them up to the light, put his nose to 
them, and at last said, ‘These preserves appear to me to be very nice, 
so you may weigh me out four half-ounces, my good woman; I don’t 
mind even if you make it a quarter of a pound.’ 

The woman, who expected to have met with a good customer, gave 
him what he wished, and went away grumbling, very much dissatisfied. 

‘Now!’ exclaimed the Tailor, ‘Heaven will send me a blessing on 
this preserve, and give me fresh strength and vigour;’ and, taking the 
bread out of the cupboard, he cut himself a slice the size of the whole 
loaf, and spread the preserve upon it. ‘That will taste by no means badly,’ 
said he; ‘but, before having a bite, I will just get this waistcoat finished.’ 
So he laid the bread down near him and stitched away, making larger 
and larger stitches every time for joy. 

Meanwhile the smell of the preserve mounted to the eeiline:, where 
flies were sitting in great numbers. and enticed them down, so that soon 
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a regular swarm of them had settled on the bread. ‘Hallo! who. 
invited youP’ exclaimed the Tailor, hunting away the unbidden guests; 
but the flies, not understanding his language, would not be driven off, 
and came again in greater numbers than before. 

This put the littl man in a boiling passion, and, snatching up in his 
rage a piece of cloth, he brought it down with an unmerciful swoop upon 
them. When he raised it again, he counted no fewer than seven lying 
dead before him with outstretched legs. ‘What a fellow you are!’ said 
he to himself, wondering at his own bravery; ‘the whole town. shall 
know of this.’ 

In great haste he cut himself out a band, hemmed it, and then put 
on it in large characters, Seven at One Blow! ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘not 
one city alone; the whole world shall know it!’ and his heart fluttered 
with joy, like a lambkin’s tail. 

The little Tailor bound the belt round his body, and prepared to 
travel forth inte the wide world, thinking the workshop too small for 
his valiant deeds. Before he set out, however, he looked round his house 
to see if there was anything he could take with him; but he found only 
an old cheese, which he pocketed; and, seeing a bird before the door, 
which was entangled in the bushes, he caught it and put that in his 
pocket also. Directly after, he set out bravely on his travels; and, as 
he was light and active, he felt no weariness. His road led him up a 
hill, and when he reached the highest point of it he found a great Giant 
sitting there, and looking about him very composedly. 

The little Tailor, however, went boldly up, and said, ‘ Good-day, 
comrade; in faith, you sit there and see the whole world stretched below 
you. I am also on my road thither to try my luck. Have you a mind 
to go with me?’ 

The Giant looked calmly at the little Tailor, and said, ‘You vagabond! 
you miserable fellow |’ 

‘That may be,’ replied the Tailor; ‘but here you may read what sort 
of a man I am;’ and, unbuttoning his coat, he showed the Giant his 
belt. The Giant read, ‘Seven at one blow!’ and, thinking they were 
men whom the Tailor had slain, he had a little respect for him. Still, 
he wished to prove him first; and, taking up a stone, he squeezed it in 
his hand, so that water dropped out of it. 
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‘Do that after me,’ said he to the other, ‘if you have any strength.’ 

‘If it be nothing worse than that,’ said the Tailor, ‘that’s play to 
me.’ Diving into his pocket, he brought out the cheese and squeezed it 
till the whey ran out of it, and said, ‘Now, I think that’s a little better.’ 

The Giant did not know what to say, and could not believe it of 
the little man: so, taking up another stone, he threw it so high that one 
could scarcely see it with the eye, saying, ‘There, you mannikin, do that 
after me.’ 

‘Well done!’ said the Tailor; ‘but your stone must fall down again 
to the ground. I will throw up one which shall not come back,’ and 
dipping into his pocket, he took out the bird and threw it into the air. 
The bird, rejoicing in its freedom, flew straight up, and then far away, 
and did not return. ‘How does that little affair please you, comrade?’ 
-asked the Tailor. 

‘You can throw well, certainly,’ replied the Giant; ‘now let us see if 
you are in trim to carry something out of the common.’ So saying, he 
led him to a huge oak-tree, which lay upon the ground, and said, ‘If you 
are strong enough, just help me to carry this tree out of the forest.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ replied the Tailor. ‘Do you take the trunk upon 
your shoulder, and I will raise the boughs and branches, which are the 
heaviest, and carry them.’ 

The Giant took the trunk upon his shoulder; but the Tailor seated 
himself on a branch, so that the Giant, who was not able to look round, 
was forced to carry the whole tree and the Tailor besides. He, being 
behind, was very merry, and chuckled at the trick, and presently began 
to whistle the song, ‘There rode three tailors out at the gate,’ as if the 
Carrying of trees were child’s play. 

The Giant, after he had staggered along a short distance with his 
heavy burden, could go no farther, and shouted out, ‘Do you hear? 
I must let the tree fall.’ The Tailor, springing down, quickly embraced 
the tree with both arms, as if he had been carrying it, and said to the 
Giant, ‘Are you such a big fellow, and yet cannot carry the tree by 
yourself? ’ 

Then they journeyed on farther, and as they came to a cherry-tree, 
the Giant seized the top of the tree where the ripest fruit hung, and, 
bending it down, gave it to the Tailor to hold, bidding him eat. But 
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the Tailor was much too weak to hold the tree down: and when the 
Giant let go, the tree flew up in the air, and the Tailor was carried with 
it. He came down on the other side, however, without any injury, and 
the Giant said, ‘What does that meanP Have you not strength enough 
to hold that twig P’ 

‘My strength did not fail me,’ replied the Tailor. ‘Do you suppose 
that was any hard thing for one who has killed seven at one blow? 
I sprang over the tree because the hunters were shooting below there in 
the thicket. Spring -after me if you can.’ The Giant made the attempt, 
but could not clear the tree, and stuck fast in the branches; so that in 
this affair, too, the Tailor was the better man. 

After this the Giant said, ‘Since you are such a valiant fellow, come 
with me.to our house and stop a night with us.’ The Tailor consented, 
and followed him, and when they entered the cave, there sat by the fire 
two other Giants, each having a roast sheep in his hand, of which he 
was eating. The Tailor sat down, thinking, ‘Ah, this is much more like 
the world than is my.workshop.’ Presently the Giant showed him a bed 
where he might lie down and go to sleep. The bed, however, was too 
big for him, so he slipped out of it and crept into a corner. 

When midnight came, and the Giant thought the Tailor would be in a 
deep sleep, he got up, and taking a great iron bar, beat the bed nght 
through at one stroke, and supposed he had given the Tailor his death- 
blow. At the earliest dawn of morning the Giants went forth into the 
forest, forgetting the Tailor, when presently up he came, quite merry, 
and showed himself before them. The Giants were terrified, and, fearing 
he would kill them all, ran away in great haste. 

The Tailor journeyed on, always following his nose, and after he had 
wandered some long distance, he came into the courtyard of a royal 
palace; and as he felt rather tired he laid himself down on the grass to 
sleep. Whilst he lay there the people came and viewed him on all sides, 
and read upon his belt, ‘Seven at one blow.’ ‘Ah!’ said they, ‘what 
does this great warrior here in time of peaceP This must be some 
mighty hero.’ 

They went and told the King, thinking that, should war break out, 
here was an important and useful man, whom one ought not to part with 
at any price. The King took counsel, and sent one of his courtiers to 
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ask the Tailor, if he should be awake, for his fighting services. The 
messenger stopped at the sleeper’s side, and waited till he stretched out 
his limbs and opened his eyes, and then placed before him his message. 
‘Solely on that account did I come here,’ was the reply; ‘I am 
quite ready to enter into the King’s service.’ Then he was conducted 
away with preat honour, and a fine house was appointed him to dwell in. 
The courtiers, however, became jealous of the Tailor, and wished 
he were a thousand miles away. ‘What will happen?’ said they to one 
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another. ‘If we go to battle with him, when he strikes seven will fall 
at every blow, and nothing will be left for us to do.’ 

In their rage they came to a resolution to resign, and all went 
together to the King, and asked his permission, saying, ‘We are not 
prepared to keep company with a man who kills seven at one _ blow.’ 
The King was grieved to lose all his faithful servants for the sake of one, 
and wished that he had never seen the Tailor, and would willingly have 
now been rid of him. He dared not, however, dismiss him, because he 
feared that the Tailor would kill him and all his subjects, and place 
himself upon the throne. 7 : 
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For a long time he thought it over and at last he came to a decision 
Sending for the Tailor, he told him that, seeing he was so great a hero, 
he wished to ask a favour of him. ‘In a certain forest in my kingdom,’ 
said the King, ‘there live two Giants, who, by murder, rapine, fire, and 
robbery, have committed great havoc, and no one dares to approach them 
for fear of losing his own life. If you overcome and kill both these 
Giants, I will give you my only daughter in marriage, and the half of 
my kingdom for a dowry; a hundred knights shall accompany you, too, 
in order to render you assistance.’ 

‘Ah, that is something for such a man as I,’ thought the Tailor to 
himself; ‘a beautiful Princess and half a kingdom are not offered to one 
every day.’ So he replied, ‘Oh, yes, I will soon manage those two Giants, 
and a hundred horsemen are not necessary for that purpose; he who kills 
seven at one blow need not fear two.’ 

Thus talking, the little Tailor set out, followed by the hundred knights, 
to whom he said, as soon as they came to the borders of the forest, ‘ Stay 
you here; I would rather meet these Giants alone.’ Then he sprang off 
into the forest, peering about him right and left; and after a while he saw 
the two Giants lying asleep under a tree, snoring so loudly that the branches 
above them shook violently. The Tailor, full of courage, filled both his 
pockets with stones and clambered up the tree. When he got to the 
middle of it he crept along a bough, so that he sat just above the sleepers, 
and then he let fall one stone after another upon the breast of one of them. 
For some time the Giant did not stir, until, at last awaking, he pushed his 
companion, and said, ‘Why are you beating mer’ — 

‘You are dreaming,’ he replied; ‘I never hit you.’ They lay down 
apain to sleep, and presently the Tailor threw a stone down upon the second 
Giant. ‘What is thate’ he exclaimed. ‘What are you knocking me for?’ 

‘I did not touch you; you must dream,’ replied the first. So they 
wrangled for a few minutes; but, being both very tired with their day’s 
work, soon fell asleep. Then the Tailor began his sport again, and, 
picking out the biggest stone, threw it with all his force upon the 
breast of the first Giant. ‘That is too bad!’ he exclaimed; and, springing 
up like a madman, he fell upon his companion, who felt equally angry. 
They set to in such good earnest, that they rooted up trees and beat one 
another about until they both fell dead upon the ground- 
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‘HE LET ONE STONE AFTER ANOTHER FALL ON THE BREAST OF ONE OF THEM. 
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Now the Tailor jumped down, saying, ‘What a piece of luck they 
did not uproot the tree on which I sat, or else I must have jumped on 
another like a squirrel, for I am not given to flying.’ Then he drew 
his sword, and, cutting a deep wound in the breast of each, he went to 
the horsemen, and said, ‘The deed is done; I have given each his death- 
stroke; but it was a hard job, for they uprooted trees to defend themselves 
with; still, all that is of no use when such a one as I come, who killed 
seven at one stroke.’ 

‘Are you not wounded, then?P’ asked they. 

‘That is not to be expected: they have not touched a hair of my 
head,’ replied the littk man. The knights could scarcely believe him, 
till, riding into the forest, they found the Giants lying in their blood and 
the uprooted trees around them. 

The Tailor now demanded of the King his promised reward: but 
the King repented his promise, and began to think of some new scheme 
to get rid of the hero. ‘Before you receive my daughter and the half of 
my kingdom,’ said he, ‘you must perform one other heroic deed. In the 
forest there runs wild a unicorn, which does great havoc, and which 
you must first of all catch.’ 

‘I fear still less for a unicorn than I do for two Giants! ‘Seven at 
one blow!’’ that is my motto,’ said the Tailor. Then he took with him 
a rope and an axe, and went to the forest, bidding those who were 
ordered to accompany him to wait on the outskirts. He had not to search 
long, for presently the unicorn came near and prepared to rush at him 
as if it would pierce him on the spot. ‘Softly, softly!’ he exclaimed: 
‘that is not done so easily.’ And, waiting till the animal was close upon 
him, he sprang nimbly behind a tree. 

The unicorn, rushing with all its force against the tree, fixed its horn 
so fast in the trunk that it could not draw it out again, and so it was made 
prisoner. ‘Now I have got my bird,’ said the Tailor; and, coming from 
behind the tree, he first bound the rope around its neck, and then, cutting 
the horn out of the tree with his axe, he put all in order, and, leading 
the animal, brought it before the King. 

The King, however, would not yet fulfil his promise, and made 2. 
third request, that, before the wedding, the Tailor should catch a wild 
boar which did much injury, adding that he should have the huntsmen to 
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help him. ‘ With pleasure,’ was the reply; ‘it is mere child’s play.’ The 
huntsmen he left behind, to their entire content, for this wild boar had 
already so often hunted them, that they had no pleasure in hunting it. 

As soon as the boar perceived the Tailor, it ran at him with. 
gaping mouth and gnashing teeth, and tried to throw him on the 
ground; but our flying hero sprang into a little chapel which was near, 
and out again at a window on the other side in a thrice. The boar 
ran after him, but he, skipping round, shut the door behind it, and there 
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‘NOW I HAVE GOT MY BIRD,” SAID THE TAILOR, COMING FROM BEHIND THE TREE,’ 


the raging beast was caught, for it was much too unwieldy and heavy to 
jump out of the window. The Tailor now called the huntsmen up, that 
they might see his prisoner with their own eyes; but our hero presented 
himself before the King, who was compelled now, whether he would or no, 
to keep his promise, and surrender his daughter and the half of his kingdom. 

Had the King known that it was no warrior, but only a Tailor, who 
stood before him, it would have gone to his heart still more! 

So the wedding was celebrated with great splendour, though with 
little rejoicing, and out of a Tailor was made a King. 

Some little while afterwards the young Queen heard her husband talking 
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in his sleep, and saying, ‘Boy, make me a waistcoat, and stitch up these 
trousers, or I will lay the yard-measure over your ears!’ Then she found 
of what condition her lord was, and complained in the morning to her 
father, and begged he would deliver her from her husband, who was 
nothing else than a tailor. 

The King comforted her by saying, ‘This night leave your chamber 
door open; my servants shall stand without, and when he is asleep they 
shall enter, bind him, and bear him away to a ship, which shall carry 
him forth into the wide world.’ The wife was contented with his proposal; 
but the King’s armour-bearer, who had overheard all, went to the young 
King and disclosed the whole plot. 

‘I will shoot a bolt upon this affair,’ said the brave Tailor. In the 
evening, at their usual time, they went to bed, and when his wife believed 
he slept she got up, opened the door, and lay down again. The Tailor, 
however, only pretended to be asleep, and began to exclaim in a loud 
voice, ‘Boy, make me this waistcoat, and stitch up these trousers, or I 
will beat the yard-measure about your ears! Seven have I killed with 
one blow; two giants have I slain; a unicorn have I led captive; and a 
wild boar have I caught; and shall I be afraid of those that stand without 
my chamber?’ 

When the servants heard these words spoken by the Tailor, a preat 
fear overcame them, and they ran away as if the wild huntsmen were 
behind them, neither afterwards durst any man venture to oppose him. 
Thus became the Tailor a King, and so he remained the rest of his days. 
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HERE was once upon a time a poor Wood-cutter who worked 
from morning till late at night, and after doing so for a long 

time he managed to save some money; so one day he said to his Son, 
‘You are my only child, and so this money, which I have earned by the 
hard sweat of my brow, shall be spent on your education. Do you 
learn something useful whereby you may support me in my old age, 
when my limbs become so stiff that I am obliged to sit still at home.’ 

Thereupon the son went to a great school, and was very industrious, 
so that he became much noticed for it; and there he remained a long 
time. After he had gone through a long course of study, but still had 
not learned all that was to be learned, the store of money which his 
Father had earned was exhausted, and he was obliged to return home 
again. 

‘Ah! I can give you no more,’ said the Father sadly; ‘for in these 
dear times I can scarcely earn enough for my daily bread.’ 

‘Make yourself easy on that point, my dear father,’ replied the Son. 
‘If it is God’s will, be sure it is all for the best. I will suit myself 
to the times.’ 
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Afterwards, when the Father was about to go to the forest to earn 
something by chopping and clearing, his Son said, ‘I will accompany 
you and help you.’ ‘Ah, but, my son,’ said the Father, ‘that will be 
a hard matter for you who have never been used to such hard work; 
-you must not attempt it; besides, I have only one axe, and no money 
either to buy another.’ 

‘Go, then, and ask.your neighbour to lend you one, till I shall have 
earned enough to buy one for myself,’ replied the Son. 

So the Father borrowed an axe of his neighbour, and the next 
morning at break of day, they went together to the forest. The Son 
assisted his Father, and was very lively and merry over his work; and 
about noon, when the sun stood right over their heads, the Father 
proposed to rest for a while and eat their dinner, and then after that 
they would be able to work all the better. The Son, however, taking 
his share of bread, said, ‘Do you rest here, Father; I am not tired, 
and I will go a little way into the forest and look for birds’ nests.’ 

‘Oh, you silly fellow!’ said the Father, ‘what do you want to run 
about for? You will make yourself so tired, you will not be able to raise 
your arm. Keep quiet a bit and sit down here with me.’ 

But the young man would not do so, but went off among the trees, 
eating his bread, and peeping about among the bushes for any nest he 
could find. ‘To and fro he walked a long way, and presently came to an 
immense oak-tree, which was certainly many hundred years old, and 
could not have been spanned round by any five men. He stopped still 
to look at this tree, thinking that many a bird’s nest must be built within 
it, and while he did so he suddenly heard, as he thought, a voice. 

He listened, and soon heard again a half-smothered cry of ‘ Let me 
out! Let me out!’ He looked around, but could see nothing; still 
the voice appeared to come, as it were, from the ground. So he called, 
‘Where are you?’ and the voice replied, ‘Here I stick, among the 
roots of the oak-tree. Let me out! Let me out!’ 

The Scholar, therefore, began to search at the foot of the tree, where 
the roots spread, and at last, in a little hollow, he found a glass bottle. 
He picked it up, and, holding it to the light, he perceived a thing, in 


THE SPIRIT IN THE BOTTLE 


shape like a frog, which kept jumping 
up and down. ‘Let me out! Let 
me out!’ cried the thing again; and 
the Scholar, thinking no evil, drew out 
the stopper of the bottle. 

Immediately a Spirit sprang out, 
and began to grow and prow so fast 
that in a very few moments he stood before 
the Scholar like a frightful giant, half the size , 
of the tree. ‘Do you know,’ he cried, with 1 
a voice like thunder—‘ do you know what your L 
reward is for lettung me out of the glass bottle P’ 

‘No,’ replied the Scholar, without fear ; 
‘how should 1?” 

‘Then I will tell you,’ cried the Spirit; ‘I 
must break your neck !’ 

‘You should have told me that before,’ returned 
the Scholar, ‘and then you should have stuck 
where you were; but my head will stick on my 
shoulders in spite of you, for there are several 
people’s opinions to be asked yet about that matter.’ 

‘Keep your people out of my way,’ rejoined 
the Spirit; ‘but your deserved reward you must 
receive. Do you suppose I have been shut up 
so long out of mercy? No; it was for my 
punishment. I am the mighty Mercury, and 
whoever lets me out, his neck must I break.’ 

‘Softly, softly!’ said the Scholar; ‘that is 
quicker said than done. I must first know 
really that you were in the bottle, and _ that 
you are truly a Spirit. If I see you 
return into the bottle I will believe, apenas 
and then you may do with me what _ spranc out.’ 
you please,’ 
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Full of pride, the Spirit answered, ‘That is an easy matter;’ and, 
drawing himself together, he became as thin as he had been at first, and 
soon crept through the same opening back again into the bottle. Scarcely 
was he completely in when the Scholar put the stopper back into the 
neck, and threw the bottle down among the oak-tree roots at the old place. 

So the Spirit was deceived. 

After this the Scholar would have gone back to his Father, but the 
Spirit cried lamentably, ‘Oh, let me out! Do let me out!’ 

‘No,’ replied the Scholar, ‘not a second time. He who ttried to 
take away my life once I shall not let out in a hurry, when I have got 
him safe again.’ 

‘If you will free me,’ pleaded the Spirit, ‘I will give you as much 
as will serve you for your lifetime.’ 

‘No, nol’ rejoined the Scholar, ‘you will deceive me as you did 
at first.’ 

‘You are fighting against your own fortune,’ replied the Spirit; ‘I 
will do you no harm, but reward you richly.’ 

‘Well, I will hazard it,’ thought the Scholar to himself; ‘ perhaps 
he will keep his word, and do me no injury.’ And, so thinking, he 
took the stopper out of the bottle again, and the Spirit sprang out as 
before, stretched himself up, and became as big as a giant. 

‘Now you shall have your reward,’ said the Spirit, reaching the 
Scholar a litthe piece of rag in shape like a plaster. ‘If you apply one 
end of this to a wound, it shall heal directly; and if you touch with 
the other steel or iron, either will be changed into silver.’ 

‘That I must try first,’ said the Scholar; and, going to a tree, he 
tore off a piece of the bark with his axe, and then touched it with the 
one end of the rag, and immediately the wound closed up as if nothing 
had been done. ‘Now it is all right,’ said the Scholar; ‘now we can 
separate.’ Then the Spirit thanked him for releasing him, and the Scholar 
thanked the Spirit for his present, and went back to his father. 

‘Where have you been roaming to?’ asked the Father. ‘ Why, 
you have quite forgotten your work. I said rightly that you would do 
nothing of this kind well.’ 


THE SPIRIT IN THE BOTTLE 


*Be contented, Father; I will make up the time,’ said the Son. 


‘Yes, you will make it up, truly,’ broke in the Father angrily, 
"without an axel’ 


‘ Now, see, Father, I will cut down that tree at one blow!’ and, so 
saying, the Son took his rag, rubbed the axe with it, and gave a powerful 
blow, but because the axe was changed into silver the edge turned up. 
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''' SkE WHAT AN AXE YOU HAVE GIVEN ME: IT HAS NO EDGE AT ALL!” ’ 


‘Ah, Father, do see what an axe you have given me: It has no edge 
at all!’ said the Son. 

The Father was frightened, and said, ‘Ah! what have you done? 
Now I must pay for the axe, and I know not how; for it is the one 
which I borrowed for your work.’ 

‘Don’t be angry; I will soon pay for the axe,’ said the Son. But 
the Father exclaimed, ‘Why, you simpleton, how will you do that? You 
have nothing but what I give you. This is some student’s trick which 
is stuck in your head, but of wood-cutting you know nothing at alll’ 
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Atter a pause, the Scholar said, ‘ Father, I can work no more; let 
us make holiday now.’ 

‘Eh? what?’ was the answer. ‘Do you think I can keep my 
hands in my pockets as you do? I must get on, but you may go 
home.’ The Son replied, he did not know the way, as it was his first 
time of being in the forest, and at last he persuaded his Father to — 
accompany him home, his wrath being passed away. When they arrived 
at their house, the Father told the Son to go and sell the axe which was 
damaged, and the rest he must earn in order to pay his neighbour for 
it. So the Son took the axe and carried it to a Goldsmith in the city, 
who, after proving it, laid it in his scales, and said, ‘It is worth four 
hundred dollars, and so much I have not by me in the house.’ 

‘Give me what you have,’ said the Scholar, ‘and I will trust you 
with the remainder.’ The Goldsmith gave him three hundred dollars, 
and left the other as a debt, and thereupon the Scholar went home and 
said to his Father, ‘Go, ask the neighbour what he will have for his 
axe; for I have got some money.’ 

‘I know already,’ answered his Father: 
is the price.’ 

‘Then give him two dollars and twelve groschen; that is double, 
and enough. See here, I have money in abundance!’ and he gave his 
Father one hundred dollars, saying, ‘You shall never want now! live 
at your ease.’ | 

‘My goodness!’ said the man, ‘where have you procured this 
money P ’ 

The Son told his Father all that had happened, and how he had 
made such a capital catch by trusting to his luck. With the rest of the 
money, however, he returned to the university and learned alli that he 
could; and afterwards, because he could heal all wounds with his plaster, 
he became the most celebrated surgeon in the whole world. 


‘one dollar six groschen 
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| Pros long ago there lived a man and 
€ his wife who had seven children. The 
6 man was very fond of his family and was a good 
= 4 4 father, but there was one point about which he 
Mi was very disappointed—all his children were boys, 
and both he and his wife wished most heartily for 
a daughter. 

At last to their great joy a baby girl was 
born to them, but their happiness was turned into 
sorrow when they saw how weak and delicate 
she was. The poor little thing did not seem likely to live even for a 
short time, and her parents were in despair. 

‘She must be christened at once!’ exclaimed the woman faintly, ‘and 
it is too far to send for a clergyman; we must do it ourselves. Be quick, 
my husband, or you may be too late.’ 

The father sent one of his sons hastily to a spring in order to fetch 
some water, but the other six would run as well; and, as each strove 
to be first to fill the pitcher, between them all it fell into the brook. 
They stood by, looking at each other and not knowing what to do, and 
none of them dared to go home. 

As they did not come back, the father became impatient, and said, 
‘They have forgotten all about their little sister in a game of play, the 
good-for-nothing rascals.’ Soon he became anxious lest the child should 
die unbaptized, and in his haste exclaimed, without any real intention, 
'] would they were all changed into crows!’ 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth when he heard a whirring 
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sound over his head, and looking up perceived seven coal-black crows 
flying over the house. 

The parents could not recall their curse, and grieved very much for 
their lost sons; but they comforted themselves in some measure with their 
dear daughter, who soon grew strong, and became more and more 
beautiful every day. For a long time she did not know she had any 
brothers, for her parents were careful not to mention them; but one day 
she overheard some people talking about her. ‘She is certainly very 
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"My CHILD, WHAT DO YOU SEEK?’’’ 


beautiful,’ they were saying, ‘but still the guilt of her seven prCiAes 
rests.on her head.’ 

This made her very sad, and she went to her parents to ask 
whether she had any brothers, and whither they were gone. The old 
people durst no longer keep their secret, but said it was the decree ot 
heaven, and her birth had been the unhappy cause. Now the maiden 
was very sad, and her only thought was how she could deliver her 
brothers. She had neither rest nor quiet, until she at last set out 
secretly into the wide world to seek them, and to free them wherever 
they were, cost what it might. She took nothing with her but a ring 
of her parents for remembrance, a loaf of bread for hunger’s sake, 


THE SEVEN CROWS 


a bottle of water for thirst’s sake, and a little stool to sit upon when 
she was weary. 

On and on the maiden journeyed, farther and farther, even to the 
world’s end. Then she came to the Sun; but he was too hot and 
fearful, and burned up little children. She ran hastily away to the Moon; 
but the Moon was too cold, and even wicked-looking, and said, ‘I 
smell—I smell man’s flesh!’ 

The poor girl was now very frightened and miserable, but she had a 
brave heart, and would not let even her fear stop her quest. As no help 
could be got from the Moon she determined to try the Stars, and never 
stopped on her journey until she reached them. Each one was sitting 
upon his own little seat, and they were all very friendly and kind, and 
looked as if they pitied her. 

The Morning-star, very bright and handsome, and shining like polished 
silver, was standing up. He made her a present of a crooked bone and 
said: ‘Keep this carefully, for should you lose it, you will not be able to 
unlock the door of the glass castle, where your brothers make their home.’ 

The maiden took the gift, and wrapped it well up in a hand: 
kerchief, and then continued her travels till she came at last to the glass 
castle. The door was closed, so she looked for the mapic bone; but 
when she unwrapped her handkerchief it was empty—she had lost the 
present that the good Star had given to her. What was she to do nowP 
She wished very much to rescue her brothers, and she had no key to 
the glass castle. | } 

For a time the child sorrowed over her misfortune, but now that she 
had come so far and braved so many dangers she could not return without 
setting her brothers free from their cruel fate. After a great deal of 
thinking she hit on a plan, and bending her little finger tried to use it as 
a key. To her great delight it unlocked the door, and she passed inside. 

As soon as she entered, a Dwarf came towards her, who said, ‘My 
child, what do you seek?’ 

‘I seek my brothers, the seven crows,’ she replied. 

The Dwarf answered, ‘My lord crows are not at home; but if you 
wish to wait their return, come into their room and sit down.’ 

- Thereupon the Dwarf carried in the food of the seven crows upon 
seven dishes and in seven cups, and the maiden ate a piece off each 
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dish, and drank out of every cup; but in the last cup she dropped the 
ring which she had brought with her. 

All at once she heard a whirring and cawing in the air, and the 
Dwarf said, ‘My crows are now flying home.’ 

Presently they came in and prepared to eat and drink, each seeking 
his own dish and cup. Then one said to the other, ‘Who has been 
eating off my dishP Who has been drinking out of my cupP There 
has been a human mouth here!’ 

When the seventh came to the bottom of his cup, the ring rolled 
out. He looked at it, and recognised it as a ring of his parents, and 
said, ‘God grant that our sister be here! then are we saved.’ 

As the maiden, who: had stood behind the door watching, heard 
these words, she came forward, and immediately all the crows received 
again their human forms, and embraced and kissed their sister; and then 
went joyfully home together. 
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Old Sultan 


CERTAIN Peasant had a trusty dog called Sultan, who had grown 
quite old in his service, and had lost all his teeth, so that he could 
not hold anything fast. 

One day the Peasant stood with his wife at the house door, and said, 
‘To-morrow I shall shoot old Sultan; he is no longer of any use to us.’ 
His wife, full of compassion for the poor animal, replied, ‘Well, since he 
has served us so long and so faithfully, I think we may very well afford 
him food for the rest of his life.’ ‘Eh, what?’ replied her husband. 
‘You are not very clever: he has not a tooth in his head, and never a 
thief is afraid of him, so he must trot off. If he has served us, he has 
also received every day his dinner.’ 

The poor Dog, lying stretched out in the sun not far from his 
master, heard all he said,’ and was much troubled to think that the 
morrow would be his last day. He had one good friend, the Wolf, in 
the forest, to whom he went at evening, and complained of the sad 
fate which awaited him. 

‘Be of good courage, my father,’ said the Wolf; ‘I will help 
you out of your trouble. I have just thought of something. Early 
to-morrow morning your master poes haymaking with his wife, and they 
will take with them ,their child, because no one will be left in the house. 
And while they are at work they will put him behind the hedge in the 
shade, and set you by to watch him. I will then spring out of the wood 
and steal away the child, and you must run after me hotly as if you 
were pursuing me. I will let the child fall, and you shall take it back to 
its parents, who will-then believe you have saved it, and they will be 
too thankful to do you any injury; and they will never Jet you want again.’ 

This plan pleased the Dog, and it was carried out exactly as 
proposed. The father cried when he saw the Wolf running off with the 
child, but as old Sultan brought it back he was highly pleased, and 
stroked him, saymp, ‘Not a hair of your head shall be touched; you 
shall eat your meals in comfort to the end of your days.’ He then told 
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his wife to go home and cook old Sultan some bread and broth, which 
would not need biting, and also to bring the pillow out of his bed that 
he might give it to him for a resting-place. 

Henceforth old Sultan had as much as he could wish for himself: 
and soon afterwards the Wolf visited him and congratulated him on his 
prosperous circumstances. ‘ But, my father,’ said he slily, ‘you will close 
your eyes if I by accident steal away a fat sheep from your master.’ 

‘Reckon not on that,’ replied the Dog; ‘my master believes me 
faithful; I dare not give you what you ask.’ 

The Wolf, however, thought he was not in earnest, and by night 
came slinking into the yard to fetch away the sheep. But the Peasant, 
to whom the Dog had communicated the design of the Wolf, caught him 
and gave him a sound thrashing with his flail. The Wolf was obliged to 
scamper off; but he cried out to the Dog, ‘Wait a bit, you rascal; you 
shall pay for this!’ 

The next morning the Wolf sent the Boar to challenge the Dog, that 
they might settle their affair in the forest. Old Sultan, however, could 
find no other second than a Cat who had only three legs, and, as they 
went out together, the poor Cat limped along, holding her tail high in 
the air from pain. The Wolf and his second were already on the spot 
selected, but as they saw their opponent coming they thought he was 
bringing a great sabre with him, because they saw in front the erect tail 
of the Cat; and, whenever the poor animal hopped on its three legs, they 
thought he was going to take up a great stone to throw at them. Both 
of them, thereupon, became very nervous, and the Boar crept into a heap 
of dead leaves, and the Wolf climbed up a tree. . 

As soon as the Dog and Cat arrived on the spot, they wondered 
what had become of their adversary. The wild Boar, however, had not 
quite concealed himself, for his ears were sticking out; and, while the 
Cat was considering them attentively, the Boar twitched one of his ears, 
and puss, taking it for a mouse, made a spring at it and gave it a good 
bite. At this the Boar shook himself with a great cry, and ran away, 
calling out, ‘There sits the guilty one, up in the tree!’ The Dog and 
the Cat looked up and saw the Wolf, who was ashamed at himself for 
being so fearful, and, begging the Dog’s pardon, entered into treaty with 
him- | 
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NCE upon a time there lived a man, whose 
wife had died; and a woman, also, who 
had lost her husband: and this man and this 
woman had each a daughter. These two maidens 
were friendly with each other and used to walk 
together, and one day they came by the widow’s 
house. Then the widow said to the man’s 

daughter, “Do you hear ?—tell your father I 

wish to marry him, and you shall every morning 

wash in milk and drink wine, but my daughter shall 

«== ¢~¢~s5, wash in water and drink water,’ 

A So the girl went home and told her father what 

the woman had said, and he replied, ‘ What shall 

I do? Marriage is a comfort, but it is also a torment.’ 

At last, as he could come to no conclusion, he drew off his boot, 
and said: ‘Take this boot, which has a hole in the sole, and go with 
it out-of-doors and hang it on the great nail, and then pour water into 
it. If it holds the water, I will again take a wife; but if it runs 
through, I will not have her.’ The girl did as he bade her, but the 
water drew the hole together and the boot became full to overflowing. 
So she told her father how it had happened, and he, getting up, saw 
it was quite true; and going to the widow he settled the matter, and 
the wedding was celebrated. 
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The next morning, when the two girls arose, milk to wash in and 
wine to drink were set for the man’s daughter, but only water, both 
for washing and drinking, for the woman’s daughter. The second 
morning, water for washing and drinking stood before both the man’s 
daughter and the woman’s; and on the third morning, water to wash 
in and water to drink were set before the man’s daughter, and milk to 
wash in and wine to drink before the woman’s daughter, and so it 
continued. Soon the woman conceived a deadly hatred for her step- 
daughter, and knew not how to behave badly enough to her from day 
to day. She was envious, too, because her step-daughter was beautiful and 
lovely, and her own daughter was ugly and _ hateful. 

Once, in the winter time, when the river was frozen as hard as 
a stone, and hill and valley were covered with snow, the woman made 
a cloak of paper, and called the maiden to her, and said, ‘ Put on this 
cloak, and go away into the wood to fetch me a little basketful of straw- 
berries, for I have a wish for some.’ 

‘Mercy on us!’ said the maiden, ‘in winter there are no straw- 
berries growing; the ground is frozen, and the snow, too, has covered 
everything. And why must I go in that paper cloak? It is so cold 
out-of-doors that it freezes one’s breath even; and, if the wind- does 
not blow off this cloak, the thorns will tear it from my _ body.’ 

‘Will you dare to contradict me?’ said the step-mother. ‘Make haste, 
and let me not see you again until you have found me a basket of straw- 
berries.. Then she gave her a small piece of dry bread, saying, ‘On that 
you must subsist the whole day.’ But she thought, ‘Out-of-doors she 
will be frozen and starved, so that my eyes will never see her again!’ 

So the girl did as she was told, and put on the paper cloak and 
went away with the basket. Far and near there was nothing but snow, 
and not a green blade was to be seen. When she came to the forest 
she discovered a little cottage, out of which three little Dwarfs were 
peeping. The girl wished them good-morning, and knocked gently at 
the door. They called her in, and, entering the room, she sat down 
on a bench by the fire to warm herself and eat her breakfast. The 
Dwarts called out, ‘Give us some of it!’ ‘ Willingly.’ she replied, 


THE THREE LITTLE MEN IN THE WOOD 


and, dividing her bread in two, she gave them half. They asked, 
‘What do you here in the forest, in the winter time, in this thin cloak P’ 
‘Ah!’ she answered, ‘I must seek a basketful of strawberries, and 
I dare not return home until I can take them with me.’ When she 
had eaten her bread, they gave her a broom, saying, ‘Sweep away the 
snow with this from the back door.’ | 
But when she was gone out-of-doors the three Dwarfs said to one 
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"DIVIDING HER BREAD IN TWO, SHE GAVE THEM HALF.’ 


another, ‘What shall we give her, because she is so gentle, and good, 
and has shared her bread with us?’ ‘Then said the first, ‘I grant to 
her that- she shall become more beautiful every day.’ The second said, 
‘I grant that a piece of gold shall fall out of her mouth for every word 
she speaks.’ The third said, ‘I grant that a King shall come and make 
her his bride.’ 

Meanwhile, the girl had done as the Dwarfs had bidden her, and 
had swept away the snow from behind the house. And what do you 
think she found there? Actually. ripe strawberries, which came quite 
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red and sweet up under the snow. So, filling her basket in great glee, 
she thanked the little men, and gave them each her hand, and then ran 
home to take her step-mother what she wished for. As she went in, 
and said, ‘ Good-evening,’ a piece of gold fell from her mouth. There- 
upon she related what had happened to her in the forest; but at every 
word she spoke a piece of gold fell, so that the whole floor was covered. 

‘Just see her arrogance,’ said the step-sister, ‘to throw away money 
in that way!’ but in her heart she was jealous, and wished to go into 
the forest too to seek strawberries. Her mother said, ‘No, my dear 
daughter; it is too cold, you will be frozen!’ but, as her girl let her 
have no peace, she at last consented, and made her a beautiful fur cloak 
to put on; she also gave her buttered bread and cooked meat to eat 
on the way. ‘The girl went into the forest and came straight to the 
little cottage. The three Dwarfs were peeping out again, but she did 
not greet them; and, stumbling on without looking at them or speaking, 
she entered the room, and seating herself by the fire, began to eat the 
bread and butter and meat. 

‘Give us some of that,’ exclaimed the Dwarfs; but she answered, 
‘I have not got enough for myself; so how can I give any away?’ 
When she had finished, they said, ‘You have a broom there; go and 
sweep the back door clean.’ ‘QOh, sweep it yourself,’ she replied; ‘I 
am not your servant.’ 

When she saw that they would not give her anything, she went out 
at the door, and the three Dwarfs said to each other, ‘' What shall we 
give herr She is so ill-behaved, and has such a bad and envious dis- 
position, that nobody can wish well to her.’ The first said, ‘I grant 
that she becomes more ugly every day.’ The second said, ‘I grant 
that at every word she speaks a toad shall spring out of her mouth.’ 
The third said, ‘I grant that she shall die a miserable death.’ 

Meanwhile, the girl had been looking for strawberries out-of-doors, 
but as she could find none she went home very peevish. When she 
opened her mouth to tell her mother what had happened to her in the 
forest, a toad jumped out at each word, so that every one fled away 
from her in horror. The step-mother was now still more vexed, and 
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was always thinking how she could do the most harm to her husband’s 
daughter, who every day became more beautiful. At last she took a kettle, 
set it on the fire, and boiled a net therein. When it was sodden she 
hung it on the shoulder of the poor girl, and gave her an axe, that she 
might go upon the frozen pond and cut a hole in the ice to drag the net. 

She obeyed, and went away and cut an ice-hole; and while she was 
cutting, an elegant carriage came by, in which the King sat. The 
carriage stopped, and the King asked, ‘My child, who are you? 
and what do you here?’ 

‘I am a poor girl, and am dragging a net,’ said she. 

Then the King pitied her, and saw how beautiful she was, and said, 
‘Will you go with meP’ ‘ Yes, indeed, with all my heart,’ she replied, 
for she was glad to get out of the sight of her mother and sister 

So she was handed into the carriage, and 
driven away with the King; and as soon 
as they arrived at his castle the wedding 
was celebrated with great splendour, as the 
Dwarfs had granted to the maiden. After 
a year a son was born; and, when the 
step-mother heard of her great good fortune, 
she came to the castle with her daughter, 
and behaved as if she had come on a visit. 
But one day, when the King had gone out, 
and no one was present, this bad woman 
seized the Queen by the head, and her 
daughter caught hold of her feet, and 
raising her out of bed, they threw 
her out of the window into the > 
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back he wished to speak to his wife, but the old woman exclaimed, ‘Softly! 
softly! do not go near her; she is lying in a beautiful —_ and must 
be kept quiet to-day.’ 

The King, not thinking of any evil design, came again the next 
morning the first thing; and when he spoke to his wife, and she 
answered, a toad sprang out of her mouth at every word, as a piece of gold 
had done before. So he asked what had happened, and the old woman 
said, ‘ That is produced by her weakness; she will soon lose it again.’ 

But in the night the kitchen-boy saw a Duck swimming through 
the brook, and the Duck asked— 

‘King, King, what are you daa’ 

Are you sleeping, or are you waking P’ 
And as he gave no answer the Duck said—* What are my guests a-doingP’ 
Then the boy answered—‘ They all sleep sound.’ And she asked him— 
‘How fares my child?’ And he replied—‘ In his cradle he sleeps.’ 

Then she came up in the form of the Queen to the cradle, and gave 
the child drink, shook up his bed, and covered him up, and then swam 
again away as a duck through the brook. 

The second night she came again; antl, on the third, she said to 
the kitchen-boy, ‘Go and tell the King to take his sword, and swing 
it thrice over me, on the threshold.’ Then the boy ran and told the 
King, who came with his sword, and swung it thrice over the Duck; 
and at the third time his bride stood before him, bright, living, and 
healthful as she had been before. 

Now the King was in great happiness, but he hid the Queen in a 
chamber until the Sunday when the child was to be christened; and 
when all was finished, he asked, ‘What ought to. be done to one who 
takes another out of a bed and throws her into the river?’ 

‘Nothing could be more proper,’ said the old woman, ‘than to put 
such a one into a cask, stuck round with nails, and to roll it down the 
hill into the water.’ Then the King said, ‘You have spoken your own 
sentence ;’ and, ordering a cask to be fetched, he caused the old woman 
and her daughter to be put into it, and the bottom being nailed up, the 
cask was rolled down the hill until it fell into the water. 






NCE upon a time great complaints were made in 
a certain country of a Wild Boar, which laid waste 
| the fields of the peasants, killed the cattle, and often tore 
to pieces the inhabitants. The King promised-a large reward to whoever 
should free the land of this plague; but the beast was so big and strong 
that no one durst venture in the neighbourhood of the forest where it raged. 
At last the King allowed it to be proclaimed that whoever should take or 
kil] the Wild Boar should have his only daughter in marriage. 

Now there lived in this country two brothers, the sons of a poor 
man, and they each wished to undertake the adventure—the elder who 
was bold and brave, out of pride; the younger, who was innocent and 
ignorant, from a good heart. They agreed, that they might the sooner 
find the Boar, that they should enter the forest on opposite sides; so the 
elder departed in the evening, and the other on the following morning. 
“When the younger had gone a short way, a little Dwarf stepped up to 
him, holding a black spear in his hand, and said, ‘I give you this spear, 
because your heart is innocent and good; with it you may boldly attack 
the Boar, who can do you no harm.’ 

He thanked the Dwarf, and taking the spear, went forward bravely. 
In a little while: he perceived the Wild Boar, which ran straight at him; 
but he held the spear in front of his body, so that, in its blind fury, it 
rushed on so rashly that its heart was pierced through. Then he took 
the beast upon his shoulder to show it to the King. 

However, just as he came out on the other side of the forest, there 
stood on the outskirts a house, where the people were making merry, 
dancing and drinking. His elder brother was amongst them, exciting his 
courage by wine, and never thinking at all that the Boar might be killed 
by any other than himself. As soon, therefore, as he saw his younger 
brother coming out of the forest laden with his booty, his envious heart 
had no rest. Still, he called to him, ‘Come in here, my dear brother, and 
‘rest, and ‘strengthen yourself with a cup of wine’ 
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The younger brother, suspecting no evil, went in and related his 
story of the good little Dwarf, who had given him the spear wherewith 
he had killed the Boar. The elder brother detained him till evening, and 
then they went away together. But, when they came in the darkness to 
a bridge over a stream, the elder, letting his brother pass on before till 
he came to the middle of the bridge, gave him a blow which felled him 
dead. 

Then he buried him in the sand below the bridge, and taking the 
Boar brought it to the King, saying that he had killed it, and so received 
in marriage the Princess. He declared, moreover, that the Boar had torn 
in pieces the body of his younger brother, and, as he did not come back, 
every one believed the tale to be true. 

But, since nothing is hidden from God’s sight, so also this black 
deed at last came to light. Many years after, as a peasant was driving 
his herd across the brook, he saw lying in the sand below a snow-white 
bone, which he thought would make a good mouthpiece; so he stepped 
down, took it up, and fashioned it into a mouthpiece for his horn. But 
as soon as he blew through it for the first time, to the great astonish- 
ment of the herdsman the bone began to sing of itself— 


‘My brother slew me, and buried my bones, 
Under the sand, and under the stones: 
I killed the boar as he came from his lair, 
But Ae won the prize of the lady fair,’ 


‘What a wonderful little bone!’ exclaimed the herdsman; ‘it sings 
of itself! I must take it to the King.’ 

As soon as he came before the King it began again to repeat its 
song, and the King understood it perfectly. So he caused the earth 
below the bridge to be dug up, and there all the bones of the younger 
brother came to light. The wicked brother could not deny the deed, 
‘and, for his punishment, he was sewed up in a sack and drowned. 

And tke bones of the other brother were placed in a splendid tomb 
in the churchyard. | 
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NCE upon a time there lived happily together a 
Queen and a King, who had twelve children— 
all boys. One day the King said to his consort, ‘If the thirteenth 
child should be a girl, then shall the twelve boys die, that her riches 
may be great, and that the kingdom may fall to her alone.’ He then 
ordered twelve coffins to be made, which were filled with shavings, 
and in each a pillow was placed, and, all having been locked up 
in a room, he gave the key to the Queen, and bade her tell nobody 
about the matter. 

But the mother sat crying the whole day long, so that her youngest 
child, who was always with her, and whom she had named Benjainin, 
said to her, ‘Mother dear, why are you so sorrowfulP’ ‘My dearest 
child,’ she replied, ‘I dare not tell youl’ But he let her have no 
peace until she went and unlocked the room, and showed him the 
twelve coffins filled with shavings. Then she said, ‘My dearest 
Benjamin, these coffins your father has had prepared for yourself and 
your eleven brothers; for, if a little girl is born, you will all be 
killed together and buried in them.’ 

She wept while she spoke these words; but the son comforted her, 
saying, ‘Do not cry, dear mother; we will help ourselves and go away.’ 
But she said, ‘Go with your eleven brothers into the wood, and let one 
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of you climb into the highest tree which is to be found, and keep 
watch, looking towards the tower of the castle here. If I have a little 
son, I will hang out a white flag, and you may venture home again; 
but if a little daughter is born, I will hang out a red flag; and then 
flee away quickly, and God preserve youl Every night I will pray for 
you; in winter, that you may have a fire to warm yourselves; and in 
summer, that you may not be melted with the heat.’ 

Soon after, she gave her blessing to all her sons, and they went 
away into the forest. Each kept watch in turn, sitting upon the highest 
oak-tree, and looking towards the tower. When eleven days had passed 
by, and it came to Benjamin’s turn, he perceived a flag hung out; but 
it was not the white but the red flag, which announced that they must 
all die. As the brothers heard this they became very angry, and said, 
‘Shall we suffer death on account of a maidenP Let us swear that we 
will avenge ourselves; wherever we find a maiden, her blood shall flow.’ 

Thereupon they went deeper into the forest, and in the middle, where 
it was most gloomy, they found a little charmed cottage standing empty, 
and said, ‘Here we will dwell, and you, Benjamin, as you are the 
youngest, shall stop here and keep house while we go to fetch meat.’ 
So they set forth into the forest and shot hares, wild fawns, birds, and 
pigeons, and what else they could find. These they brought home to 
Benjamin, who cooked them for their different meals. In this cottage 
they lived ten years together, and the time passed very quickly. | 

The little daughter was now grown up: she had a kind heart; was 
very beautiful; and always wore a golden star upon her brow. 

Once, when there was a great wash, she saw twelve boys’ shirts 
hanging up, and she asked her mother, ‘To whom do these twelve 
shirts belong, for they are much too small for my father?’ 

Then the Queen answered with a heavy heart, ‘My dear child, 
they belong to your twelve brothers!’ 

The maiden replied, ‘Where are my twelve brothers? I have never 
yet heard of them.’ 

The Queen answered, ‘God only knows where they are: they have 
wandered into the wide world.’ Then she took the maiden, and, 
unlocking the room, showed her twelve coffins with the shavings and 
pillows. ‘These coffins,’ said she, ‘were ordered for your brothers, but 
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they went away secretly before you were born’; and she told her how 
everything had happened. 

Then the maiden said, ‘Do not cry, dear mother; I will go forth 
and seek my brothers’; and, taking the twelve shirts, she set out at 
once, straight into the great forest. In the evening she came to the charmed 
house, into which she stepped. There she found a young lad, who 
asked her, ‘Whence dost thou come, and whither goest thouPp’ and 
he stood astonished to see how beautiful she was, and at the queenly 
robes she wore, and the star upon her brow. Then she answered, 'I am 
a King’s daughter, and am seeking my twelve brothers, and will go as 
far as heaven is blue until I find them’; and she showed him the 
twelve shirts that belonged to them. 

Benjamin perceived at once that it was his sister, and he said, ‘I 
am Benjamin, thy youngest brother.’ . 

At his words she began to weep for joy, and Benjamin wept also, 
and they kissed and embraced one another with the greatest affection. 
Presently he said, ‘Dear sister, there is one terrible condition: we have 
agreed together that every maiden whom we meet shall die, because we 
~were obliged to leave our kingdom on account of a maiden.’ 
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Then the maiden replied, ‘I will willingly die, if I can by that 
means release my twelve brothers.’ | 

‘No,’ answered he, ‘thou shalt not die; hide thyself under this tub 
until our eleven brothers come home—with whom I shall then be united.’ 
She did so; and, when night came, the others returned from hunting, and 
their dinner was made ready, and as they sat at the table eating, they 
asked, ‘What is the newsr’ Benjamin said, ‘Do you not know?’ 

‘No,’ they answered. Then he spoke again: ‘You have been in the 
forest and I have stopped at home, yet I know more than you.’ 

‘Tell us directly!’ they exclaimed. He answered, ‘First promise me 
that you will not kill the first maiden who shall meet us.’ 

‘Yes, we promise!’ they exclaimed; ‘she shall have pardon. Now, 
tell us at once. 

Then he said, ‘Our sister is.here’; and he lifted up the tub, and the 
King’s daughter came from beneath, looking most beautiful, delicate, and 
gentle in her royal robes, and with the golden star upon her brow. 
The sight gladdened them all; and, falling upon her neck, they kissed 
her, and loved her with all their hearts. 

Now she stopped at home with Benjamin, and helped him in 
his work, while the others went into the wood and caught wild 
animals, deer, birds, and pigeons, for their eating, which their sister and 
brother took care to make ready. The sister sought for wood for the 
fire, and for the vegetables, which she dressed. She also kept order in 
the cottage, and covered the beds with beautiful white and clean sheets, 
and the brothers were always contented, and they all lived in great 
unity. ; 

Now there was a little garden belonging to the charmed house, in 
which stood twelve lilies, and the sister, thinking to give her brothers 
a pleasure, broke off the twelve flowers, intending to give each of them 
one. But as she broke off each flower the brothers were changed, one 
by one, into crows,-and flew off into the forest, and at the same moment 
the house and garden both disappeared. 

Thus the poor maiden was left alone in the wild forest, and as she 
looked round, an old woman. stood near, who said, ‘My child, what hast 
thou done? Why didst thou not leave the twelve white flowersP They 
were thy! brothers, who are now changed into crows!’ Then the maiden 
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asked with tears, ‘Is there no means of saving them?’ ‘There 1s but 
one way,’ said the old woman; ‘thou must be dumb for seven years— 
thou mayest not speak, nor laugh; and if thou speakest but a single 
word, even if it wants but one hour of the seven years, all will be in 
vain, and thy brothers will die at that single word.’ | 

Then the maiden said in her heart, ‘I know for certain that I shall 
free my brothers’; and she went and found a tall tree, into the branches 
of which she climbed, and passed her time spinning, without ever 
speaking or laughing. 

Now it happened that a King was hunting in the forest, who had 
,a large greyhound, which ran to the tree on which the maiden sat, and 
Sbarked furiously. So the King saw the beautiful girl with the golden star 
»upon her brow, and was so enchanted with her beauty, that he asked 
‘if she would become his bride. She gave no answer, but slightly nodded 
with her head: so the King, mounting the tree, brought her down, and 
placing her upon his horse, carried her home. 

Then the wedding was cele- 
brated with great pomp and 
toy, but the bride neither 
spoke nor laughed. 

~ After they had lived con- 

tentedly together two years, 

the King’s mother, who was 

a wicked woman, began to 

slander the young Queen, and 
said to her son, ‘This is a 
common beggar girl whom you 
have brought home with you: 
who knows what impish tricks 
she practised at homer If she 
be dumb and not able to speak, 
she might still laugh once; but 
they who do not laugh have a 
bad conscience.’ 

The King would not at first 
believe it, but the -old woman 
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persisted in it so long, and accused the Queen of so many wicked things, that 
the King at last let himself be persuaded, and she was condemned to die. 

Now a preat fire was kindled in the courtyard in which she was to 
be burned; and the King, standing above at a window, looked on with 
tearful eyes, because he still loved her so much. And just as she was 
bound to the stake, and the fire began to lick her clothing with its red 
tongues, the last moment of the seven years expired. 

Then a whirring was heard in the air, and twelve crows sank down 
to the earth, and as they alighted they became her twelve brothers 
whom she had freed. They tore away the fire from around her, and, 
extinguishing the flames, set their sister free, and kissed and embraced 
her. And now, as she could open her mouth and speak, she told the 
King why she was dumb, and why she never laughed. 

And the King was highly pleased when he heard she was innocent, 
and they all lived together in great happiness to the end of their lives. 
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POOR maid-servant was once travelling with her master’s family 

through a great wood. When they were in the very middle, a 
band of robbers sprang out of a thicket to murder all whom they could 
find. So every one of them perished except the poor maid-servant, for 
in her fright she had jumped out of the carriage and hidden herself 
behind a tree. — 

When the robbers had made off with their booty she came out, and 
wept when she saw what had happened. ‘Alas!’ she cried, ‘what can a 
poor girl like me doP I can never find my way out of the wood, and not 
a human creature lives here, so that I shall certainly die of hunger.’ 

She wandered about for some time looking for a pathway, but could 
find none, and when the evening came, she sat down beneath a tree and 
gave herself into God’s keeping, and made up her mind to stay there, 
come what might. 

She had not been there long before a little white dove came flying 
to her, with a small golden key in its beak. It laid the key in the girl’s 
hand and said, ‘Do you see that big tree yonderP In the bark there is 
a little lock, which this key will open. You will find food and drink 
in plenty, so that you will never be hungry again.’ 

She went to the tree and opened it, and inside she found a basin of milk, 
and some white bread to eat with it, so that she had as much as she could 
wish for. 

When she had eaten the food, she said,— 

‘At home the hens will be going to roost now, and oh, if only I had 
a bed to go to.’ Then the little dove once more came flying to her, with 
another little golden key in its beak, and said, ‘Open the tree yonder, 
and inside you will find a bed.’ She opened the tree and found a beautiful 
white soft bed inside; so, having said her prayers, she jumped into it and 
went to sleep. In the morning the dove came a third time, and brought 
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her a key, and this time it told her that if she opened a certain tree she 
would find clothes to wear. 

When she had done this she found beautiful clothing, all embroidered 
with gold and precious stones, and as splendid as though they were for 
a King’s daughter. 

For a long time she lived like this, the dove coming every day and 
caring for her wants. It was indeed a peaceful, happy life. One day the 
dove came to her and asked, ‘ Will you do something for my sakerP’ 

‘With all my heart,’ replied the maiden. 

Then the dove said, ‘I will take you to a little house, which you 
must enter. By the hearth you will see an old woman sitting. She will 
bid you good-day, but you must on no account answer her, no matter 
what she does, but just pass on by her right hand side, and you will then 
find a door. Open it, and go into a room where a whole heap of rings 
of every description will be lying on the table. There will be many 
beautiful ones glittering with precious stones, but leave them where they 
are, and search for a plain gold ring which is somewhere there, and bring 
it to me as quickly as you can.’ 

The maiden went to the little house, opened the door, and saw the 
old woman, who stared and said, ‘Good-day, my child,’ but the girl made 
no answer, but just went on towards the other door. 

‘Where are you going toP’ cried the old woman, seizing her by 
the skirt. ‘This 1s my house, and no one can go in there unless 
I please.’ 

But the-girl never said a word, loosened her skirt from the old woman’s 
hands, and went into the room. Upon the table lay a glittering heap 
of jewelled rings, which she turned over in her search for the plain one, 
but she could not find it. 

As she searched, she noticed the old woman creeping slyly away with 
a bird-cage in her hand. She went up to her, and took the cage out 
of her hand, and then she saw that there was a bird inside it, which 
held the plain ring in its beak. She took the ring and ran merrily out 
of the house, thinking that the dove would surely come and fetch the ring, 
but it did not. 

She leaned against a tree waiting for the dove, and as she stood 
there, it seemed as though the tree became soft and supple and bent 
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‘THE OLD WOMAN STARED AND SAID, " GOOD-DAY, MY CHILD.”’’ 


its branches downwards. Then all at once the branches twined them- 
selves about her and became two strong arms, and when she looked up, 
there, instead of a tree, stood a fine handsome man, with his arms round 
her. 

He kissed her lovingly and said, ‘You have released me from the 
power of the old woman, who is a wicked witch. She bewitched me 
and changed me into a tree, though for two hours every day I became 
a white dove. So long as she possessed the ring I could not regain my 
human form.’ 

His servants and horses, who had also been changed into trees, were 
released from the spell at the same time. And now they all rode away 
into his kingdom together, for he was a King’s son, and he married the 
maiden, and they lived happy ever after. 


The Fox and Godmother-Wolf 


CERTAIN She-Wolf had brought a whelp into the world, and invited 

the Fox to stand godfather. ‘For,’ said she, ‘he is a near relative, 
and possesses a pood understanding and much cleverness, so that he can 
instruct my son, and help him on in the world.’ The Fox appeared to 
be very honourable, and said to the Wolf, ‘My worthy fellow-godparent, 
I thank you much for the honour you show me, and I will so conduct 
myself that you shall be quite satisfied.’ At the feast he made himself 
very sociable and merry; and, when it was over, he said to the Wolf, 
‘My dear lady, it is our duty to care for the child, and therefore he must 
have plenty of good food, that he may grow strong. I know a sheepfold 
whence we can easily fetch somewhat.’ 

This speech pleased the Wolf, and she went with the Fox to the 
farmyard, and there he showed her the place, and said, ‘You can creep in 
there unseen, and meanwhile I will go round to the other side, and see if 
I can pick up a hen.’ 

The Fox, however, did not go as he said, but ran away and stretched 
himself upon the ground, near the edge of the forest, to rest. The Wolf 
crept into the stall, where lay a dog, who began to bark, so that the 
labourers ran in, and, surprising the Wolf, poured a panful of burning 
coals over her skin. At last she escaped, and slipped away out of the 
stall, and found the Fox lying near the forest. 

The Fox made a very wry.face, and said, ‘Ah, my dear godmother, 
how’ badly I have fared! The peasants fell upon me, and have nearly 
broken all my bones, and, if you do not wish me to perish here where 
I lie, you must carry me away!’ | 

The poor Wolf could scarcely move herself; but yet, out of her preat 
concern for the Fox, she took him upon her back, and carried home, 
slowly enough, the really strong and unhurt godfather. When they reached 
home, the Fox cried out to the Wolf, ‘ Farewell, my dear godmother; 
may you relish your scorching!’ and, so saying, he laughed in her face, 


and quickly bolted off! 
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HERE was once upon a time a King 
who had twelve daughters, every one of 

whom seemed to be prettier than her sisters. They 

slept together in one room, where there beds all stood in 

a row, and in the evening, as soon as they were gone 

to sleep, the King shut the door and bolted it securely. 

He always did this himself, because he was afraid some harm should 
happen to his beautiful children. Now it chanced that, one morning, 
when he opened the door as usual, he perceived to his great surprise 
that their shoes were danced to pieces. It was useless to question the 
Princesses, and no one else could tell him how this wonderful thing had 
been brought about. 

He remembered that the night before he had gone to their chamber 
and seen them all sleeping soundly. The shoes were in good condition 
at that time, and he felt quite certain of having fastened the door, so that 
no one could get in or out. And yet something very strange had taken 
place. The King was very puzzled, and after a good deal of thinking he 
caused it to be proclaimed that whoever could discover where they had 
danced ia the night should receive one of them to wife, and become King 
at his death; but whoever should attempt to do it, and after three nights 
and days fail, must lose his life. 

In a short time a Prince came and offered to undertake the task. 
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He was courteously received, 

and at night led to a room 
which adjoined the bedchamber 
of the Princesses. There he was 
to watch whither they went to 
dance; and, in order that they 
might not slip out secretly to another place, 
their room door was left open for him to see. 
But the Prince soon felt a mist steal over his 
eyes, and went to sleep} and when he awoke 
in the morning he found the Princesses had all 
been dancing as usual, for their shoes stood 
there with holes in the soles. 

The second and third night it happened 
just the same; and on the morrow the Prince 
lost his head without mercy. Afterwards came 
many more and attempted the task, but they 
all lost their lives. Not one of the watchers was able to keep awake 
during the night. 

One day it chanced that a poor Soldier, who had a wound which 
prevented him from serving, came upon the road leading to the city where 
the King dwelt. There he met an old woman, who asked whither he was 
going. ‘I do not know myself:altogether,’ he replied; ‘but I had an idea 
of going to the place where the Princesses dance their shoes to pieces, to 
find out the mystery, and so become King.’ 

‘That is not difficult,’ said the old woman, ‘if you do not drink the 
wine which will be brought to you in the evening, but feign to be asleep.’ 
With these words she gave him a cloak, and told him that if he put it 
on his shoulders he would become invisible and be able to follow the 
Princ esses without being seen. 










‘SHE GAVE HIM A CLOAK.’ 


THE SHOES WHICH WERE DANCED TO PIECES 


As soon as the Soldier had received this good advice, he plucked up 
courage and presented himself before the King as a suitor. He was as 
well received as the others had been, and was dressed in princely 
clothes. 

When evening came he was led to his sleeping-room; and as he was 
about to go to bed the eldest Princess, coming from her apartment, 
brought him a cup of wine. With a charming smile she handed him the 
cup, saying the wine would refresh him; but he had fastened a bag under 
his throat into which he poured the wine, and drank none. 

Then he lay down, and in a short time began to snore as if he were 
in a deep sleep, while the twelve sisters laughed to one another, saying, 
‘He might have spared himself the trouble!’ 

In a few minutes they arose, opened cupboards, closets, and drawers, 
and pulled out a variety of beautiful clothes. As soon as they were dressed 
they looked at themselves in the glass, and presently began to dance; but 
the youngest sister cried, ‘I know not how you are enjoying yourselves, 
but my heart sickens as if some misfortune were about to fal] upon us!’ 

‘What a goose you are!’ cried the eldest sister. ‘You are always fearing 
something. There is nothing to be afraid of. Have you forgotten how 
many kings’ sons have already lost their livesP Why, if I had not given 
this Soldier his sleeping draught, the simpleton could not even then have 
kept his eyes open!’ 

As they were now quite ready, they first looked at the Soldier and 
satisfied themselves all was right, for he kept his eyes shut and did not 
move a bit; and then the eldest sister knocking on her bed, it sank down 
in the ground, and the twelve Princesses followed through the opening, 
the eldest one going first. 

The Soldier, having observed everything all the while, put on his 
invisible cloak and descended with the youngest sister. About the middle 
of the steps down he trod on her cloak, and she exclaimed, much frightened, 
‘Who is that who holds my cloak?’ 

‘Don’t be so silly,’ said the eldest sister; ‘you caught it on some nail 
or other, that is all.’ 

So they went all the way down, and at the Saino was a wonderful 
avenue of trees, whose leaves were all silver, which shone and glittered. 
The Soldier thought he would take one branch for a token, and broke it 
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off, when a tremendous crack sounded as from the tree. ‘It is not all 
right !’ cried the youngest; ‘did you not hear the crack?’ 

‘That is a shot of welcome!’ said the eldest cheerfully, ‘because we 
have been so lucky.’ 

Then they passed into another avenue where the leaves were of gold, 
and then into a farther one where they shone like diamonds. From both 
the Soldier broke off a twig, and each time the youngest Princess shrieked 
with terror, while the eldest ones declared they were merely guns of 
welcome. So they went farther and came to a lake, on which were twelve 
beautiful little boats, and in each boat a handsome Prince,: who each 
took one sister, and the old Soldier sat down in the boat where the 
youngest one was. 

‘I know not how it is,’ said the Prince, ‘but the boat seems much 
heavier than usual, and I am obliged to use all my strength to row it along.’ 

‘Perhaps that proceeds from the warmth of the weather,’ replied the 
Princess, trying not to feel frightened; ‘I am myself much more heated 
than usual.’ | 

On the other side of this water stood a noble castle, which was well 
lighted, and one could hear the music of horns and fiddles within. Towards 
this splendid building they rowed, went in, and each Prince danced with 
his own partner, while the Soldier danced among them all invisible; and 
whenever a glass of wine was handed to one or the other he drank it, so 
that it was empty when held to the lips; and the youngest Princess again 
felt very uneasy, but her sisters, who were enjoying the dance, bade her 
hold her tongue. 

They danced till three in the morning, at which hour, because their 
shoes were in holes, they were compelled to desist. The Princes rowed 
them back again over the water, but this time the Soldier sat down with 
the eldest Princess. On the shore they took leave of the Princes and 
promised to return the following morning. 

When they came back to the steps, the Soldier ran up first, and lay 
down again in his bed; and when the twelve sisters came up, weary and 
sleepy, he snored so loudly that they all listened, and cried laughingly, 
‘How much safer could we beP’ Then they took off their fine clothes, | 
and locked them up, and putting their dancing shoes under the bed, 
tay down to sleep. 


THE SHOES WHICH WERE DANGED TO PIECES 


The next morning the Soldier said nothing, wishing to see more of this 
wonderful affair, and so the second and third nights passecl like the first: 
the Princesses danced each time till their shoes were in holes, and the 
Soldier, for an additional token of his story, brought away a cup with 
him from the ballroom. 

When the time arrived for him to answer, he first concealed the twigs 
and cup about him, and then went before the King, while the twelve 
Princesses stood behind the door and listened to all that was said. 

‘Where have my daughters danced during the last three nights?’ 
demanded the King. 

‘With twelve Princes in an underground castle,’ he replied; and 
relating everything as it had occurred, he produced his witnesses in the 
three twigs and the cup. 

The King then summoned his dayghters, and asked them if the 
Soldier had spoken the truth. They were obliged to confess he had; and 
the King asked him which he would have for a wife. 

‘IT am no longer young,’ the Soldier replied, ‘and so perhaps it had 
better be the eldest.’ Thereupon the wedding was celebrated the self-same 
day, and the kingdom appointed to him at the old King’s death. 
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HERE was once a lazy girl who would not spin, and her mother 
might say what she would, she could not get her to work. At 
last the mother, getting angry and impatient, gave her a blow, which 
made the girl cry loud. Just then the Queen passing by, heard the 
noise, and, stopping the carriage, she stepped into the house, and asked 
the mother why she beat her daughter in such a way that the passers-by 
in the street heard her shrieks. The mother, however, was ashamed 
that her daughter’s laziness should be known, and said, ‘I cannot make 
her leave off spinning; she will spin for ever and ever, and | am so 
poor that I cannot provide the flax.’ 

The Queen replied, ‘I never heard of anything I like better than 
spinning, and I am never more pleased than when the wheels are 
whirring. Let your daughter go with me to the castle; I have flax 
enough, and she may spin as much as she pleases.’ The mother was 
very glad at heart, and the Queen took the girl home with her. As 
soon as they entered the castle she led her up into three rooms, which 
were all full of the finest flax from top to bottom. 

‘ Now, spin this flax for me,’ said the Queen; ‘and, when you 
have prepared it all, you shall have my eldest son for a_ husband. 
Although you are poor, I do not despise you on that account; your 
unwearied industry 1s dowry enough.’ | 

The girl, however, was inwardly frightened, for she could not have 
spun the flax had she sat there from morning to night until she was 
three hundred years old. When she was left alone she began to cry, 
and thus she sat three days, without stirring a hand. On the third 
day the Queen came, and when she saw that nothing was yet spun, she 
wondered ; and the maiden excused herself by saying that she had not 
been able to begin yet, on account of her great sorrow at leaving her 
mother’s house, 











THE THREE SPINSTERS 


So the Queen was satisfied ; a on leaving, she said, ‘You must 
begin to work for me to-morrow.’ : 

As soon as the girl was again alone, she did not know how oo act, 
or how to help herself, and she went and looked out of the window. 
She saw three women passing by, the first of whom had a broad, flat 
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‘THEY OFFERED HER THEIR BELP.’ 


foot; the second, such a large under-lip that it reached nearly tv her 
chin; and the third, a very big thumb. They stopped betore the 
window, and, looking up, asked the girl what she wanted. She told 
them her trouble, and they offered her their help, saying, ‘Will you 
invite. us to the wedding, and not be ashamed of us, but call us your 
aunts, and let us sit at your table? If you do all these, we will spin 


the flax in a very short tme for you' 
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‘With all my heart,’ replied the girl; ‘come in, and begin at once.’ 
Then she let in these three (women, and, making a clear place in the 
first room, they sat down and began spinning. One drew the thread 
and turned the wheel, the other moistened the thread, and the third 
pressed it and beat with her fingers on the table; and as often as she 
beat, a pile of thread, spun in the finest style, fell on the ground. 

The girl hid the three spinsters, however, from the Queen, and 
showed her, as often as she came, the heaps of spun yarn; so that she 
received no end of praise. When the first room was empty, the three 
women went to the second, and at length to the third, so that soon all 
was cleared out. Now the three spinsters took leave, saying to the girl, 
‘Do not forget what you promised us; it will make your fortune.’ 

When the girl showed the Queen the empty rooms and the great 
pile of thread, the wedding was arranged, and the bridegroom was glad 
that he was to have such a clever and industrious wife, and praised 
her exceedingly. 

‘T have three aunts,’ said the girl, ‘who have done me much service; 
so I would not willingly forget them in my good fortune. Allow me, 
therefore, to invite them to the wedding, and to sit with me at table.’ 
The Queen and the bridegroom asked, ‘Why should we not allow it?’ 

When the marriage day came, the three old maids entered in great 
splendour, and the bride said, ‘You are welcome, dear aunts.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the bridegroom, ‘how are your friends so ugly?’ Then, 
going up to the one with the big foot, he asked, ‘Why have you such 
a broad foot P’ 

‘From treading the wheel,’ she replied; ‘from treading the wheel.’ 

Then he went to the second, and asked, ‘Why have you such a 
hanging lip?’ ‘From licking,’ she answered; ‘from moistening the 
thread.’ 

Then he asked the third, ‘Why have you such a broad thumb?’ 
‘From pressing the thread,’ she replied; ‘from pressing the thread.’ 

At this the Prince was frightened, and said, ‘ Therefore my beautiful 
bride shall never touch a spinning-wheel again.’ 

And so she was set free from the flax-spinning she did not like. 
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N olden times, when to wish was 
to have, there lived a King whose 
daughters were all beautiful. But the 
youngest was so fair that the Sun him- 
self, although he saw her often, was 
enchanted every time she came out into 
the sunshine. 
Near the castle of this King was a large and 
5 gloomy forest, and in the midst grew an old linden- 
~~ tree, beneath whose branches splashed a little fountain. 
When the days were very warm, the King’s youngest 
daughter ran off to the wood, and sat down by the 
side of the fountain. When she felt dull, she would 
often amuse herself by throwing a golden ball up in 


C2 >> the air and catching it. This was her favourite form 
=—— of play. 
oS Now, one day it happened that this golden ball 
did not fall down into her hand, but on the grass; 
— and then it rolled past her into the fountain. The 
child followed the ball with her eyes, but it dis- — 
23 appeared beneath the water, which was so deep that 








no one could see to the bottom. Then she began 

— to lament, and to cry louder and louder; and as she 
wailed, a voice called out, ‘Why do you weep, O PrincessP Your 
tears would move even a stone to pity.’ She looked around to the 
spot from which the voice came, and saw a Frog stretching his fat ugly 


head out of the water. 
‘Ah! you old water-paddler,’ said she, ‘was it you that spoker 
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J am crying for my golden ball, which has slipped into che 
water.’ i 

‘Well, do not cry,’ answered the Frog; ‘I can tell you what to do. 
But what will you give me if I fetch your plaything up again?’ 

‘What will you have, dear Frog?’ said she. ‘My dresses, my pearls 
and jewels, or the golden crown that I wearP’ 

The Frog answered,— 

‘Dresses, jewels, or golden crowns are not for me; but if you will 
love me, and let me be your companion and playmate, and sit at your 
table, and eat from your little gold plate, and drink out of your cup, 
and sleep in your little bed—if you will promise me all these, then will 
I dive down and fetch up your golden ball.’ 

‘Oh, I will promise you all,’ said she, ‘if you will only get me 
my ball.’ | 

But she thought to herself, ‘What is the silly Frog croaking aboutr 
Let him stay in the water with his frogs; he cannot be company for 
any human being.’ 

The Frog, as soon as he had received her promise, drew his head 
under the water, and dived down. Presently he swam up again with the 
ball in his mouth, and threw it on the grass. The Princess was full 
of joy when she again saw her beautiful plaything; and, taking it up, 
she ran off immediately. 

‘Stop! stop!’ cried the Frog; ‘take me with you. I cannot run 
as you can.’ 

But all his croaking was useless; although it was loud enough, she 
did not hear it, but, hastening home, soon forgot the poor Frog, who 
was ebliged to leap back into the fountain. 

The next day, when the Princess was sitting at table with her father 
and all his courtiers, and was eating from her little gold plate, some- 
thing was heard coming up the marble stairs, splish-splash, splish- 
splash; and, when it arrived at the top, it knocked at the door, and 
a voice said, ‘Open the door, youngest daughter of the King, and 
let me in!’ 

So she rose and went_to see who it was that called her; but, when 
she opened the door and cavght sight of the Frog, she shut it again 
very quickly, and sat down at the table, looking very pale. The King 


THE FROG PRINCE 


saw that her heart was beating violently, and asked her if it was a 
giant come to fetch her away who stood at the door. 

‘Oh, no!’ answered she; ‘it is no giant, but an ugly Frog.’ 

‘What does the Frog want with youP’ said the King. 

‘Oh, dear father, when I was sitting yesterday playing by the 
fountain, my golden ball fell into the water, and this Frog fetched it 
up again because I cried so much: but first, I must tell you, he 
pressed me so much that I promised him that he should be my 
companion. I never thought that he could come out of the water: 
but somehow he has jumped out, and now he wants to come in 
here.’ 

At that moment there was another knock, and a voice said.— 


‘Youngest Princess, 

Open the door. 
Have you forgotten 
Your promises made 
At the fountain so clear 
’Neath the lime-tree’s shadeP 
Youngest Princess, 

Open the door.’ 


Then the King said, ‘What you have promised, that you must do; 
go and let him in.’ 

So she went and opened the door, and the Frog hopped in after 
her right up to her chair: and, as soon as she was seated, the Frog 
said, ‘Take me up.’ She hesitated so long that at last the King 
ordered her to obey. As soon as the Frog sat on the chair, he 
jumped on to the table and said, ‘Now push your plate near me, 
chat we may eat together.’ She did so, but, as every one saw, very 
unwillingly. 

The Frog seemed to relish his dinner, but every bit that the 
King’s daughter ate nearly choked her. At last the Frog said, ‘I am 
satisfied, and feel very tired; will you carry me upstairs now to our 
room, and make our bed ready that we may sleepr’ 

At this speech the Princess began to cry, for she was afraid of 
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the cold Frog, and dared not touch him; and besides, he actually 
wanted to sleep in her beautiful, clean bed! | 

Her tears only made the Jing very angry, and he said, ‘He whe 
helped you in the time of your trouble, must not now be despised.’ 
So she took the Frog up with two fingers, and put him in a cornet 
of her room. But, as she lay in her bed, he crept up to it, and 
said, ‘I am so very tired that I shall sleep well; do take me up, or 
I will tell your father.’ 
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¢ ‘BUT, AS SHE LAY IN BED, HE CREPT UP To IT.’ 


This speech put her in a passion, and, catching -up the Frog, she 
threw him with all her strength against the wall, saying angrily, 
‘Now, will you be quiet, you ugly Frog P’ 

But, as he fell, he was changed from a frog into a handsome 
Prince with beautiful eyes, and after a litth while he became, with 
her father’s consent, her dear companion and playmate. Then he told 
he: how he had been changed by a wicked witch, and that no 
one but herself could have had the power to take him out of the 


THE FROG PRINCE 


fountain; and that on the morrow they would go together to his own 
kingdom. | | | 

The next morning, as soon as the sun rose, a carriage, arawn by 
eight beautiful horses, with white ostrich feathers on their heads, and 
golden bridles, drove up to the door of the palace, and behind the 
Carriage stood the trusty Henry, the servant of the young Prince. 
When his master was changed into a frog, trusty Henry had grieved 
so much that he had bound three iron bands round his heart, for 
fear it should break with sorrow. 

Now that the carriage was ready to carry the young Prince to his 
own country, the faithful Henry helped in the bride and bridegroom, 
and placed himself in the seat behind, full of joy at his master’s 
release. They had not gone far when the Prince heard a crack, as if 
something had broken behind the carriage; so he put his head out of 
the window and asked Henry what was broken. 

‘It was not the carriage, my master,’ Henry answered quietly, ‘ but 
a band which I bound round my heart when it was in grief because 
you were changed into a frog.’ 

Twice afterwards on the journey there was the same noise, and 
each time the Prince thought that it was some part of the carriage 
that had given way. But it was only the breaking of the bands which 
bound the heart of the trusty Henry, who was thenceforward free 
and happy. 


The Seal 


NCE upon a tme there lived a King’s daughter, who had an 
apartment under the gables. In it were twelve windows looking 
out on all points of the compass. 

Now, out of the first of these windows she could see more plainly 
than other people; out of the second even better; and so on to the 
twelfth, and from it she could see everything on the earth or beneath it. 

The Princess was very vain and proud, and she said she would 
marry no one who could not hide himself where she was unable to 
discover him. If any one tried to hide and was found out, his head was 
cut off and stuck on a stake. More than ninety young men had their 
heads cut off, and then for a long time no one tried. 

‘ Ah,’ said the Princess, ‘now I shall remain single all my days.’ 

But by and by three Brothers came, saying they wished to try the 
experiment. The first thought he would be safely hidden in a chalk- 
pit; but the Princess soon saw him, and he was brought forth and 
put to death. The next hid in the cellar of the castle; but the Princess 
saw him easily enough by looking through the first window, and his 
head was cut off too. Then the youngest Brother asked if the Princess 
would give him a day to consider, and also let him have three trials. 
If she found him all three times, he promised to let his head be cut off 
without a murmur. 

Now this young man was very handsome, and he begged so hard, 
that the Princess agreed to what he asked, though she said, ‘I am sure 
nothing will come of it.’ The next day, while thinking where to hide, 
he saw a raven, and was just going to shoot it when the Raven cried, 
‘Don’t shoot me, and I will do you a good turn.’ 

The young man let the Raven go, and walked on to a lake, where 
he saw a big Fish that had come up to float on the top of the water. 

‘Don’t shoot me,’ said the Fish, ‘and some day I will do you a 
good turn.’ He let the Fish dive; and, soon afterwards, he met a 
limping Fox, at which he fired. ‘The shot missed, and the Fox called out, 
“I wish you would come here and remove this thorn from my foot.’ 


THE SEAL 
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‘THE PRINCESS BOUGHT IT FOR A LARGE SUM OF MONEY.’ 








The young man took out the thorn, but still intended killing the 
animal for the sake of its skin. 

‘Spare me,’ cried the Fox, ‘and some day I will do you a good 
turn;”’ so the young man let him go and then went home. 

The next day he was to hide, but for the life of him he could not 
tell what place to choose. At last he went into the wood and found the 
Raven. ‘I spared your life yesterday,’ said he; ‘now tell me where 
to hide so that the Princess can’t see me.’ 

The Raven thought a long time, and then said, ‘I have a plan.’ It went 
to the nest, and brought back an egg which it cut in halves. Then the Youth 
stepped inside, and the Raven closed the two halves, and sat on the egg. 

When the Princess looked from the first window, she failed to see 
him. She failed from the second window too, and began to feel afraid ; 
but from the eleventh window she saw him, so she told her servant to 
shoot the Raven and take the young man out of the egg. 

This was the first trial, and this time the Princess let him escape. 

The next morning he went to the lake, and calling the big Fish, 
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said, ‘I let you live; now tell me where to hide so as not to be dis- 
covered by the Princess.’ 

The Fish thought a while, and then said, ‘I know! I’ll swallow 
you,’ which he did, and then dived again to the bottom of the lake. 

The Princess looked from all her windows in turn down to the 
eleventh, and was much put out at not having found him. But from the 
twelfth she saw him, and commanded the Fish to be caught and killed. 

‘Now,’ said the Princess to the young man, ‘twice you have been 
spared; but now I feel certain you will lose your head.’ 

Next day he went very sadly across the field and met the Fox. ‘Come,’ 
said he, ‘you know all sorts of secret places; tell me where it is best 
to hide.’ ‘That is very hard to say,’ answered the Fox; but at last 
he went to a well close by, dipped in it, and came out a dealer in 
animals. The young man also dipped in the water, and came out a small 
seal. Many people went to see the little animal which the dealer took 
into the town, and among them was the Princess. She was so_pleased 
with it that she bought it for a large sum of money. 

Before the dealer handed it over, he whispered to the Seal, ‘As soon 
as the Princess goes to look from the windows, creep under her pigtail.’ 

At the proper time the Princess stepped to her windows and looked 
out from every one, but could not see him. Then she became very 
angry, and shut the twelfth window with such a bang that all the glass 
in the room was smashed, and the very castle shook. Then she returned 
to her chair and felt the Seal under her pigtail. Taking hold of it 
roughly she flung it on the ground, and cried, ‘Get out of my sight.’ 

The Seal ran to the dealer, and they both dipped in the well again 
and came out just as they had been at first. 

The young man thanked the Fox, and said, ‘The Raven and Fish 
are stupids compared with you.’ Then he went straight back to the 
castle, where the King’s daughter was waiting for him. The wedding 
soon took place, and the youth became ruler of the whole kingdom. 
He never told his wife where he had hidden the third time, or who had 
helped him; so she thought he had done it all by himself, and there- 
fore she always looked up to’ him as being far cleverer than herself, 





NCE upon a time there was a Farmer who had quite enough 

money and property to live upon, but rich as he was, he lacked 

one piece of fortune; he had no children. Ofttimes when he went to 

market with the other farmers, they laughed at him and asked him why he 

had no children. At length he flew into a passion, and when he came 
home he said, ‘I will have a child, and it shall be a hedgehog.’ 

Soon after this speech. a child was born to him, which was like a 
hedgehog in the upper part of its body, and formed as a boy below, 
and when his wife saw it she was frightened, and cried, ‘See what you 
have wished for!’ So the man said, ‘It cannot be helped now, and 
it must be christened, but we can procure no godfather for it. ‘° We 
cannot call him anything else than ‘‘ Hans the Hedgehog,”’ said the 
wife; and when the priest baptized him, he said, ‘On account of his 
spikes he can sleep in no common cradle.’ 

So behind the stove a little straw was laid, upon which the child 
slept, and there he was kept for eight years, ull his father grew tired 
of him and wished he might die. However, the child did not die, but 
remained in a torpid state, and one day the Farmer resolved to go to 
a fair which was to be held in the neighbouring town. He asked his 
wife what he should bring home, and she told him ‘a little piece of 
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meat and a couple of rolls of bread for the housekeeping.’ Then he 
asked the servant, and she requested a couple of pots and a pair of 
stockings. Lastly, he asked Hans what he liked, and the child replied, 
‘Bring me, father, a bagpipe.’ Accordingly, when the Farmer returned 
home, he brought his wife the meat and bread, his servant the pots 
and stockings, and Hans the Hedgehog the bagpipe. As soon as 
Hans received his gift, he said, ‘ Father, go to the smithy, and let the 
Cock be bridled, that I may ride away upon it and never return.’ 

The father was glad to be freed from his son, and caused the Cock 
to be harnessed, and as soon as it was ready Hans the Hedgehog set 
himself upon it and rode away, taking with him a Boar and an Ass, 
which he meant to tend in the forest. But in the forest the Cock flew 
to the top of a lofty tree with him on its back, and there he watched 
the Boar and Ass for many years, until there were many of them; and 
all the time his father knew nothing of him. 

While Hans sat on the tree-top he played upon his bagpipe, and 
made beautiful music; and once a King came riding past who had lost 
his way in the forest, and chanced to hear him. He wondered at the 
sound, and sent his servants to inquire from whence the music pro- 
ceeded. They looked about, but saw only a little animal upon a tree 
which seemed like a cock, and had a hedgehog upon its back which 
made the music. The King told them to ask why it sat there, and if 
it knew the way to his kingdom. 

Then Hans the Hedgehog came down from the tree, and said he 
would. show the way if the King would promise him, in writing, what 
frst met him in the royal court on his return. The King thought to . 
himself, Hans the Hedgehog understands nothing, and I can write what 
I please; and so, taking pen and ink, he wrote something, and when 
he had done Hans showed him the road, and he arrived happily at 
home. But, his daughter seeing him at a distance, was so full of joy 
that she ran to meet her father and kissed him. 

Then he remembered Hans the Hedgehog, and told her what had 
happened to him, and how he had promised to a wonderful animal 
whatever met him first. and how this animal sat upon a cock and 
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played music. However, he had 
written he should not have the 
first; for Hans the Hedgehog could 
not read what was written. There- 
upon the Princess was glad, and 
said it was well done, for she 
could not have been given up to 
such a creature. 

Meanwhile Hans the Hedgehog 
still tended his flocks and_ herds, 
and was very merry, sitting up in 
his tree and blowing his bagpipe. 
Now it happened that another King 
came travelling by with his attendants 
and courtiers, who had also lost 
himself and knew not how to get 
home, because the forest was so 
immense. All at once he _ heard 
the music at a distance, and said 
to his servant, ‘Go and see at 
once what that is.’ So the servant 
went under the tree and saw the 
Cock perched upon it, and_ the 
hedgehog on its back, and he asked 
what he did up there. ‘I am 
watching my flocks and herds; but 
what 1s your desire P’ was the reply. 
The servant said they had lost their 
way. and could not find their king- 
dom. Then Hans the Hedgehog 
climbed down the tree with his Cock, 
and told the old King he would 
point out the path if he would 
give to him, certainly, whatever should 
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meet him first before his royal palace. The King said ‘ Yes,’ and 
subscribed to it with his own hand that he should have it. 

When this was done, Hans rode before the King on his Cock, and 
showed him the road, whereby he quickly arrived in safety in his own 
kingdom. As soon as he approached his court there was great rejoicing, 
and his only child, a daughter, who was very beautiful, ran to meet him, 
embraced and kissed him in her great joy at seeing her dear father 
return home again. She inquired also where he had stayed so long in 
the world, and he told her of all his wanderings, and how he had feared 
he should not get back at all because he had lost his way in such a 
large forest, where a creature half like a hedgehog and half like a man 
sat upon a cock in a high tree and made beautiful music. 

He told her also how this animal had come down from the tree and 
showed him the road on condition that he gave him whatever first met 
him in his royal palace on his return home; and she was the first, and 
that made him grieve. His daughter after a while promised to go with 
the animal when he came, out of love to her dear father. 

Meanwhile Hans the Hedgehog tended his swine, and so many pigs 
were born that they filled the whole forest. Then Hans would stay no 
longer in the woods, and sent his father word he should clear all the 
stables in the village, for he was coming with such great herds that 
whoever wished might kill from them. At this news the father was 
grieved, for he thought his son had been dead long since. Soon after, 
Hans came riding upon his Cock, and driving before him his herds into 
the village to be killed, when there was such a slaughtering and shrieking, 
you might have heard it eight miles off! Hans did not stay long: he 
paid another visit to the smithy to have his Cock rebridled, and then started 
off again, while his father rejoiced that he should never more see him. 

Hans the Hedgehog rode to the first kingdom we before mentioned, 
and there the King had ordered that if any one came riding upon a cock, 
and carrying with him a bagpipe, all should shoot at him, cut at him, 
and kill him, that he might not enter the castle. When, thereiore, Hans 
the Hedgehog came riding along they pressed round him with bayonets ; 
but he flew high up into the air over the gate to the window of the 
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palace, and, there alighting, called the King to give him what he had 
promised, or he would kill both him and his daughter. Then the King 
spoke kindly to his child, and begged her to go away, that her life and 
his might be saved. | 

At last she consented, turning very pale, however, and her father 
gave her a carriage drawn by six white horses, and servants, money, 
and plate besides. She set herself in it, and Hans the Hedgehog by her 
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side, with his Cock and bagpipe. ‘Then they took leave and drove away, 
while the King thought. he should never see them again; and it happened 
just as he imagined, for as soon as they had gone a little way out of 
the city Hans the Hedgehog pulled off the Princess’s shawl and pricked 
her with his quills, saying, ‘That is your reward for falsehood! Go 
away! I will have nothing to do with you!’ With these words he 
hunted her home, and to her end she was despised. 

Hans the Hedgehog rode away next upon his Cock, with his bagpipe 
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in his hand, to the second kingdom to which he had directed its King. 
This King had ordered that, if any one like Hans the Hedgehog 
came riding to the gate, the guards should present arms, admit him 
freely, shout ‘ Vival’ and conduct him to the palace. As soon as the 
_ Princess saw the animal coming she was at first frightened, because it 
appeared so curious, but as soon as she recollected her promise she 
became reconciled. She welcomed Hans the Hedgehog, and was married 
to him, and afterwards they dined at the royai table, sitting side by side. 

When evening came on and bedtime, the Princess said she was afraid 
of her husband’s spikes; but he said she need not fear—he would do 
her no harm. Then he told the old King to appoint four men who 
should watch before the chamber door and keep up a great fire; and, 
when he entered and prepared for rest, he would creep out of his hedge- 
hog skin and lay it down before the bed. When he had done so, the 
men must run in, snatch up the skin, and throw it in the fire, and keep 
it there tll it was quite consumed. 

Afterwards, when the clock struck twelve, Hans the Hedgehog entered 
his room, stripped off his skin, and laid it down by the bed. Immediately 
the four men ran in, snatched it up, and threw it into the fire, and as 
soon as it was consumed Hans was freed, and lay in the bed in a proper 
human form, but coal-black as if he was burned. Thereupon the King 
sent to his physician, who washed the young Prince with a precious 
balsam which made his skin white, so that he became quite a handsome 
youth. As soon as the Princess saw this she jumped for. joy; and the 
following morning they arose gladly, and were married again in due 
form and with great feasting; and afterwards Hans the Hedgehog 
received the kingdom from the hands of the old King. 

When several years had passed away the young King went with 
his bride to his father’s house, and told him he was his son. The 
Farmer, however, declared he had no children. He had once, he said, 
had one who was covered with spikes like a hedgehog, but he had 
wandered away into the world. Then the King made himself known to 
his father, and showed that he was really his son; and the Farmer 
rejoiced greatly, and returned with him to his kingdom. 
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NCE upon a time in the depth of winter, 

when the flakes of snow were falling 
BN, Sy like feathers from the clouds, a Queen sat at 
<UmE) her palace window, which had an ebony black 
“wo \\ j frame, stitching her husband’s shirts. 

ye + While she was thus engaged, and looking out 
at the flakes, she pricked her finger, and three drops 
of blood fell upon the snow. And because the red 
looked so well upon the white, she thought to herself, 
‘Had I now but a child as white as this snow, as red as this blood, and 
as black as the wood of this frame!’ 

Soon afterwards a little daughter was born to her, who was as white 
as snow, and red as blood, and with hair as black as ebony, and thence 
she was named ‘Snow-White’; but when the child was born the mother 
died. 

About a year afterwards the King married another wife, who was 
very beautiful, but so proud and haughty that she could not bear any one 
to be prettier than herself. She possessed a wonderful mirror, and when 
she stepped before it and said,— 
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‘Oh, mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Who is the fairest of us allP’ 

it replied,— 
‘Thou art the fairest, lady Queen,’ 


Then she was pleased, for she knew that the mirror spoke truly. 

Little Snow-White, however, grew up, and became pretty and prettier, 
and when she was seven years old she was as beautiful as the noon-day, 
and fairer far than the Queen herself. When the Queen now asked her 
mirror,— 

‘Oh mirror, mirror on the wall, 

. Who is the fairest of us all?’ 
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it replied,— | 
‘Thou wert the fairest, lady Queen; 
Snow-White is fairest now, I ween.’ 


This answer so vexed the Queen that she became quite yellow with 
envy. From that hour, whenever she perceived Snow-White, her heart 
was hardened against her, and she hated the maiden. | 

Her envy and jealousy increased, so that she had no rest day nor 
night, till at length she said to a Huntsman, ‘Take the child away into the 
forest; I will never look upon her again. You must kill her, and bring 
me her heart and tongue for a token.’ 

The Huntsman listened, and took the maiden away: but, when he 
drew out his knife to kill her, she began to cry, saying, ‘Ah, dear 
Huntsman, give me my life! I willrun into the wild forest, and never 
come home again.’ 

This speech softened his heart, and her beauty so touched him 
that he had pity on her, and said, ‘ Well, run away, then, poor child’; 
but he thought to himself, ‘The wild beasts will soon devour you.’ 
Still, he felt as if a stone had been taken from_his heart, because her death 
was not by his hand. Just at that moment a young boar came roaring 
along to the spot, and as soon as he caught sight of it the Huntsman 
- pursued it, and, killing it, took out the tongue and heart, and carried 
them to the Queen for a token of his deed. 

Now poor little Snow-White was left motherless and alone, and 
overcome with grief; she was bewildered at the sight of so many trees, 
and knew not which way to turn. Presently she set off running, and ran 
over stones and through thorns; and wild beasts bellowed as she passed 
them,. but they did her no harm. She ran on till her feet refused to go 
farther, and, as it was getting dark, she saw a little house near, and 
entered in to rest. 

In this cottage everything was very small, but more neat and elegant 
than I can tell you. In the middle stood a little table with a white cloth 
over it, and seven little plates upon the cloth, each plate having a spoon 
and a knife and fork, and there were also seven little mugs. Against the 
wall were seven little beds ranged in a row, each covered with a 
white counterpane. Snow-White, being both hungry and thirsty, ate a 
morsel of bread and meat from each plate, and drank a little out of 
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‘THEY PERCEIVED AT ONCE THAT SOMEBODY HAD BEEN IN, 


each mug, for she did. not wish to take away the whole share of 
any one. 

After that, because she was so tired, she laid herself down on one bed, 
but it did not suit; she tried another, but that was too long; a fourth was 
too short, a fifth too hard, but the seventh was just the thing, and, tucking 
herself up in it, she went to sleep, first commending herself to God. 

When it became quite dark the lords of the cottage came home, 
seven Dwarfs, who dug and delved for ore in the mountains. They first 
lighted seven little lamps, and perceived at once—for they illuminated the 
whole apartment—that somebody had been in, for everythine was not in 
the order in which they had left it. 

The first Dwarf asked, ‘Who has been sitting on my chair?’ The 
second, ‘Who has been eating off my platePp’ The third, ‘Who has been 
nibbling at my bread?’ The fourth, ‘Who has been at my meatP’ The 
fifth, ‘Who has been meddling with my fork?’ The sixth grumbled out, 
‘Who has been cutting with my knifep’ The seventh said, ‘Who has 
been drinking out of my mug?’ Then the first, looking round, began 
again. ‘Who has been lying in my bed?’ he asked, for he saw that the 
sheets were tumbled. At these words the others came, and, looking at 
their beds, cried out too, ‘Some one has been lying in our beds!’ 

But the seventh little man, running up to his, saw Snow-White 
asleep; so he called his companions, who shouted with wonder, and 
held up their seven lamps, so that the light fell upon the maiden. 
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‘Oh! oh!’ exclaimed they, ‘whata beauty she is!’ and they were 
so much delighted that they would not awaken her, but left: her to her 
repose, and the seventh dwarf, in whose bed she was, slept with each of 
his fellows one hour, and so passed the night. 

As soon as morming dawned, Snow-White awoke, and was quite 
trightened when she saw the seven little men; but they were very friendly, 
and asked her what she was called. ‘My name is Snow-White,’ was 
her reply. 

‘Why have you entered our cottapeP’ they asked. 

Then she told them how her stepmother would have had her killed, 
but the Huntsman had spared her life; and how she had wandered about 
the whole day until at last she had found their house. When her tale 
was finished, the Dwarfs said, ‘ Will you see after our household—be our 
cook, make the beds, wash, sew, and knit for us, and keep everything in 
neat order? If so, we will keep you here, and you shall want for nothing.’ 

And Snow-White answered, ‘Yes, with all my heart and will’; and 
so she remained with them, and kept their house in order. In the 
mornings the Dwarfs went into the mountains and searched for ore and 
gold, and in the evenings they came home and found their meals nicely 
cooked ready for them. 

During the day the maiden was left alone, and therefore the good 
Dwarfs warned her and: said, ‘Be careful of your stepmother, who will 
soon know of your being here; therefore let nobody enter the cottage.’ 

The Queen, meanwhile, supposing she had eaten the heart and tongue 
of her stepdaughter, did not think but that she was above all comparison 
the most beautiful of every one around. One day she stepped before her 
mirror, and said,— 


Oh, mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Who is the fairest of us all?’ 

and it replied,— 
‘Thou wert the fairest, lady Queen: 
Snow-White is fairest now, I ween. 
Amid the forest, darkly green, 
She lives with Dwarfs—the hills between.’ 


This reply annoyed her, for she knew that the mirror spoke the truth, and 
she perceived that the Huntsman had deceived her, and that Snow-White 
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alive. 

Now the Queen thought and thought how 
she should accomplish her purpose, for so 
long as she was not the fairest in the whole 
country, jealousy left her no rest. 

At last a thought struck her, and she 
dyed her face and clothed herself as a pedlar 
woman, so that no one could recognise her. 
In this disguise she went over the seven hills to the 
seven Dwarfs, knocked at the door of the: hut, 
and called out, ‘Fine goods for sale! beautiful 
goods for sale!’ 

Snow-White peeped out of the window, and 
said, ‘Good-day, my good woman. What have 
you to sellp’ ‘Fine goods, beautiful goods!’ the 
Queen replied, ‘stays of all colours;’ and she held 
up a pair that was made of variegated silks. ‘I 
may let in this honest woman,’ thought Snow-White; 
and she unbolted the door and bargained for one 
pair of stays. ‘You can’t think, my dear, how it 
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becomes you!’ exclaimed the old woman. ‘Come, let me | 


lace it up for you.’ 


Snow-White expected no evil, and Jet her do as she 
wished, but the old woman laced her up so quickly and 
‘so tightly that all her breath went, and she fell down 
like one dead. ‘Now,’ thought the Queen, hastening 
away,—' now am I once more the most beautiful of all!’ 

Not long after her departure, at eventide, the seven Dwarfs came 
home, and were much frightened at seeing their dear little maid lying on 
the ground, neither moving nor breathing, as if she were dead. They 
raised her up, and when they saw she was laced too tightly they cut the 
stays in pieces, and presently she began to breathe, and by little and little 


revived. 


When the Dwarfs heard what had taken place, they said, The 
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old pedlar woman was no other than your wicked mother-in-law: take 
care of yourself, and let no one enter when we are not with you.’ 

Meanwhile the Queen had reached home, and, going before her 
mirror, she repeated her usual words,— 


‘Oh, mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Who is the fairest of us all?’ 


and it replied as before,— 


‘Thou wert the fairest, lady Queen; 
Snow-White is fairest now, I ween 

Amid the forest darkly green, 

She lives with Dwarfs—the hills between.’ 


As soon as it had finished all the blood rushed to her heart, for she 
was angry to hear that Snow-White was yet living. ‘But now,’ 
thought she to herself, ‘will I contrive something which shall destroy her 
completely.’ 

Thus saying, she made a poisoned comb, by arts stack she understood, 
and, then disguising herself, she took the form of an old widow. She 
went over the seven hills to the house of the seven Dwarfs, and, knocking 
at the door, called out, ‘Good wares to sell to-day!’ 

Snow-White peeped out, and said, ‘You must go farther, for I dare 
not let you In.’ | 

‘Stl you may look,’ said the old woman, drawing out her 
poisoned comb and holding it up. The sight pleased the maiden 
so much that she allowed herself to be persuaded, and opened the door. 
As soen as she had made a purchase, the old woman said, ‘Now, let me 
for once comb you properly,’ and Snow-White consented; but scarcely 
was the comb drawn through the hair when the poison began to work, 
and the maiden fell down senseless. ‘You pattern of beauty,’ cried the 
wicked Queen, ‘it is now all over with you;’ and so saying, she 
departed. 

Fortunately, evening came on, and the seven Dwarfs returned, and 
as soon as they saw Snow-White lying like dead upon the ground, they 
suspected the Queen, and discovering the poisoned comb, immediately 
drew it out, and the maiden reviving related all that had happened. 
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"NO," ANSWERED SNOW-WIITE, ‘I DARE NOT TAKE IT,”’’ 
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Then they warned her again against the wicked stepmother, and bade 
her to open the door to nobody. 

Meanwhile the Queen, on her arrival home, had consulted her 
mirror, and received the same answer as twice before. This made her 
tremble and foam with rage and jealousy, and she swore Snow-White 
should die, if it cost her her own life. Thereupon she went into an inner 
secret chamber where no one could enter, and made an apple of the 
most deep and subtle poison. Outwardly it looked nice enough, and had 
rosy cheeks which would make the mouth of every one who looked at 
it water; but whoever ate the smallest piece would surely die. 

As soon as the apple was ready, the Queen dyed her face and clothed 
herself like a peasant’s wife, and then over the seven mountains to the 
seven Dwarfs she made her way. She knocked at the door, and Snow- 
White stretching out her head, said, ‘I dare not let any one enter; the 
seven Dwarts have forbidden me.’ 

‘That is hard for me,’ said the old woman, ‘for I must take back my 
apples; but there is one which I will give you.’ 

‘No,’ answered Snow-White; ‘no, I dare not take it.’ 

‘What! are you afraid of itP’ cried the other. ‘There, see, I will 
cut the apple in halves; do you eat the red cheeks, and I will eat the 
core, The apple was so artfully made that the red cheeks alone were 
poisoned.) Snow-White very much wished for the beautiful apple, and 
when she saw the woman eating the core could no longer resist, but, 
putting out her hand, took the poisoned part. Scarcely had she placed 
a piece in her mouth when she fell dead upon the ground. 

Then the Queen, looking at her with glittering eyes, and laughing 
bitterly, exclaimed, ‘White as snow, red as blood, black as ebony! This 
time the Dwarfs cannot reawaken you.’ 

When she reached home and consulted her mirror— 


‘Oh, mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Who is the fairest of us all?’ 


it answered— 
‘Thou art the fairest, lady Queen.’ 


Then her envious heart was at rest, as peacefully as an envious heart 
can rest. 
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When the Dwarfs returned home in the evening, they found Snow- 
White lying on the ground, and there appeared to be no life in her 
body; she seemed quite dead. They raised her up, and searched if 
they could find anything poisonous, unlaced her, and even uncombed 
her hair, and washed her with water and with wine; but nothing availed— 
the dear child was really and truly dead. Then they laid her upon a 
bier, and all seven placed themselves around it, and wept and wept for 
three days without ceasing. 
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Afterwards they would bury her; but she looked 
still fresh and lifelike, and even her cheeks were still 
red, so they said to one another, ‘We cannot bury her 
in the black ground,’ and they ordered a case to be 
made of transparent glass. In this one could view the 
body on all sides, and the Dwarfs wrote her name 
with golden letters upon the glass, saying that she was 
a King’s daughter. Then they placed the glass case 
upon the ledge of a rock, and one always remained 
by it watching. Even the beasts bewailed the loss of 
Snow-White:; first came an owl, then a raven, and last of all a dove. 

For a long time Snow-White lay peacefully in her case, and changed 
not, but looked as if she were only asleep, for she was still white as snow, 
red as blood, and black-haired as ebony. By-and-by it happened that a 
King’s son was travelling in the forest, and came to the Dwarfs’ house to 
pass the night. He perceived the glass case upon the rock, and the 
beautiful maiden lying within, and he read also the golden inscription. 

When he had examined it, he said to the Dwarfs, ‘Let me have this 
case, and I will pay what you like for it.’ 

But the Dwarfs replied, ‘We will not sell it for all the gold in the world.’ 
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‘Then give it to me,’ said the Prince, ‘for I cannot live without ial 
White. I will honour and protect her so long as I ‘live.’ 

When the Dwarfs saw he was so much in earnest, they pitied him, ‘al 
at last gave him the case, and the Prince ordered it to be carried away on 
the shoulders of his attendants. Presently it happened that they stumbled 
over a rut, and with the shock the piece of poisoned apple which lay in 
Snow-White’s mouth fell out. Almost immediately she opened her eyes, 
and, raising the lid of the glass case, rose up and asked, ‘Where am I?’ 

Full of joy, the Prince answered, ‘You are safe with me’; and he 
related what she had suffered, and how he would rather have’ her 
than any other for his wife; and he asked her to accompany him 
to the castle of the King his father. Snow-White consented, and when 
they arrived there the wedding between them was celebrated as speedily 
as possible, with all the splendour and magnificence proportionate to the 
happy event. 

By chance the stepmother of Snow-White was also invited to the 
wedding, and, when she was dressed in all her finery to go, she first 
stepped in front of her mirror, and asked,— 


a 


‘Oh, mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Who is the fairest of us all?’ 
and it replied,— 
‘Thou wert the fairest, O lady Queen; 


The Prince’s bride is more fair, I ween.’ 


At these words she was in a fury, and so terribly mortified that she knew 
not what to do with herself. At first she resolved not to go to the 
wedding, but she could not resist the wish for a sight of the young 
Queen, and as soon as she entered she recognised Snow-White, and 
was so terrified with rage and astonishment that she remained rooted 
to the ground. Then a pair of red-hot iron shoes were brought in 
with a pair of tongs and set before her, and these she was forced to put 
on and to dance in till she died. 
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NCE upon a time there lived in a mill an old Miller who had 

neither wife nor children, but three apprentices instead; and after 
they had been with him several years, he said to them one day, ‘I am 
old, and shall retire from business soon. Do you all go out, and which- 
ever of you brings me home the best horse, to him will I give the mill, 
and, moreover, he shall attend me in my last illness.’ 

The third of the apprentices was a small lad despised by the others, 
and so much so that they did not intend that he should ever have the 
mill, even after them. But all three went out together, and as soon as 
they got away from the village the two eldest brothers said to the stupid 
Hans, ‘You may as well remain here; in all your lifetime you will never 
find a horse.’ Nevertheless Hans went with them, and when night came 
on they arrived at a hollow, where they lay down to sleep. The two 
clever brothers waited till Hans was fast asleep, and then they got up 
and walked off, leaving Hans snoring. Now they thought they had done 
a very clever thing, but we shall see how they fared. By and by the sun 
arose and awoke Hans, who, when he found himself lying in a deep 
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hollow, peeped all around him and exclaimed, ‘Oh dear! where have I 
got tor’ He soon got up and scrambled out of the hollow into the 
forest, thinking to himself, ‘Here am I all alone; what shall I do to get 
at a horseP’ While he ruminated, a little tortoiseshell Cat came up and 
asked in a most friendly manner, ‘Where are you going, HansP’ ‘Ah! 
you can help me,’ said Hans. ‘Yes, I know very well what you wish,’ 
replied the Cat; ‘you want a fine horse: come with me, and for seven 
years be my faithful servant, and then I will give you a handsomer steed 
than you ever saw.’ 

‘Well,’ thought Hans to himself, ‘this is a wonderful Cat! but still I 
may as well see if this will be true.’ 

So the cat took him into its enchanted castle, where there were many 
other cats who waited upon it, jumping quickly up and down the steps, 
and bustling about in first-rate style. In the evening, when they sat down 
to table, three cats had to play music; one played the violoncello, a 
second the violin, and a third blew a trumpet so loudly that its cheeks 
seemed as if they would burst. When they had finished dinner the table 
was drawn away, and the Cat said, 'Now, Hans, come and dance with 
me.’ ‘No, no,’ replied he, ‘I cannot dance with a Cat! I never learned 
how |’ 

‘Then take him to bed,’ cried the Cat to its attendants; and they 
lighted him at once to his sleeping apartment, where one drew off his 
shoes, another his stockings, while a third blew out the light. The 
following morning the servant-cats made their appearance again, and 
helped him out of bed: one drew on his stockings, another buckled on 
his garters, a third fetched his shoes, a fourth washed his face, and a fifth 
wiped it with her tail. ‘That was done well and gently,’ said Hans to 
the last. But all day long Hans had to cut wood for the Cat, and for 
that purpose he received an axe of silver and wedges and saws of the 
same metal, while the mallet was made of copper. 

Here Hans remained, making himself useful. Every day he had good 
eating and drinking, but he saw nobody except the tortoiseshell Cat and 
her attendants. One day the Cat said to him, 'Go and mow my meadow 
and dry the grass well;’ and she gave him a scythe made of silver and a 
whetstone of gold, which she bade him bring back safe. Hans went off 
and did what he was told; and, when it was finished, he took home the 
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scythe, whetstone, and hay, and asked the Cat if she would not give 
‘him a reward. 

‘No,’ said the Cat; ‘you must first do several things for me. Here 
are beams of silver, binding clamps, joists, and all that is necessary, all 
of silver, and of these you must first build me a small house.’ 

Hans built it, and when it was done he reminded the Cat he had 
still no horse, although his seven years had passed like half the time. The 
Cat asked him whether he wished to see her horses. 

‘Yes,’ said Hans. 

So they went out of the house, and, as they opened the door, there 
stood twelve horses, very proud creatures, pawing the ground impatiently. 
Hans was glad enough to see them, but as soon as he looked at them 
for a minute, the Cat gave him his dinner, and said, 'Go home; I shall 
not give you your horse with you, but in three days I will come to you 
and bring it with me.’ So Hans walked off, and the cats showed him 
the way to the mill; but, as they had not furnished him with new 
clothes, he was forced to go in his old ragged ones, which he had taken 
with him, and which during the seven years had become much too short 
for him. When he arrived at home, he found the two other apprentices 
had preceded him, and each had brought a horse; but the one was 
blind and the other lame. 

‘Where is your horse, Hans?’ inquired they. ! 

‘It will follow me in three days,’ he replied. At this they laughed, 
and cried, ‘Yes, Hans, and when it does come it will be something. 
wonderful, no doubt.’ Hans then went into the parlour, but the 
old Miller said he should not sit at table because he was so ragged 
and dirty; they would be ashamed of him if any one came in. So they 
gave him something to eat out of doors, and when bedtime came the 
two brothers refused Hans a share of the bed, and he was obliged to: 
creep into the goose-house and stretch himself upon some hard straw. 
The next morning was the third day mentioned by the Cat, and as soon 
as Hans was up there came a carriage drawn by six horses, which shone 
from their sleek condition, and a servant besides, who led a seventh horse, 
which was for the poor Miller’s boy. Out of the carriage stepped a 
beautiful Princess, who went into the mill, and she was the tortoiseshell 
Cat whom poor Hans had served for seven years. She asked the Miller 
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where the mill-boy, her little slave, was, and he -answered, ‘We could not 
take him into the mill, he was so ragged and dirty; he lies now in the 
poose-house.’ The Princess bade him fetch Hans, but before he could 
come the poor fellow had to draw together his smock-frock in order to 
cover himself. - Then the servant drew forth some elegant clothes, and, 
after washing, Hans put them on, so that no king could have looked 
more handsome. Thereupon the Princess desired to see the harses which 
the other apprentices had brought home, and one was blind and the other 
lame. When she had seen them she ordered her servant to bring the 
horse he had in his keeping, and as soon as the Miller saw it he declared 
that such an animal had never before been in his farmyard. ‘It belongs 
to the youngest apprentice,’ said the Princess. ‘And the mill too,’ re 
joined the Miller; but the Princess said he might keep that and the horse 
as well for himself. With these words she placed her faithful Hans in the 
carriage with her, and drove away. They went first td the little house 
which Hans had built with the silver tools, and which had become a noble 
castle, wherein everything was of. gold and silver. There the Princess 
married him, and he was so very rich that he had enough for all his life. 
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NCE upon a time there was a Brother and Sister who loved 
one another very much. Their own mother was dead; but 
they had a Step-mother, who was very unkind to them,~and did them 
privately all the injury she could. One day it happened that the two 
were playing with other children on the meadow before their house, in 
the middle of which was a pond which ran past one side of the house. 
Round this the children used to run, joining hands and singing— 
‘Eneke, Beneke, let me go, 
And I will give my bird to you; 
The bird shall fetch of straw a bunch, 
And that the cow shall have to munch; 
The cow shall give me milk so sweet, 
And that I’ll to the baker take, 
Who with it shall a small cake bake: 
The cake the cat shall have to eat, 
And for it catch a mouse for me, 
Which I will turn to sausage meat, 
And cut it all to pieces!’ 


While they sang they ran round and round, and upon whom the word 
‘pieces’ fell he had to run away, and the others must pursue him and 
catch him. The old Step-mother stood at her window and watched the 
game, which vexed her very much; but, as she understood witches’ 
arts, she wished that both of the children might be changed, the one 
into a Lamb and the other into a Fish. Thereupon the Brother swam 
round the pond in the form of a Fish, and the Sister trotted to and fro 
on the meadow, sorrowful and unhappy, and would not eat or touch a 
single blade of grass. Thus a long time passed, till one day foreign 
strangers came to the castle on a visit. ‘Now is a good opportunity |’ 
thought the Step-mother, and called the cook, and bade him fetch the 
Lamb out of the meadow, for there was nothing else for the visitors. 
The cook went for the Lamb, and, leading it into the kitchen, tied it by 
the foot, that 1t might suffer patiently. While he went for his knife, and was 
sharpening it on the grindstone to kill the poor animal with, a litte Fish 
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swam up the gutter to the sink, and looked at him. But this Fish was the 
Brother, and he had seen the cook carry away his Lamb, and had swum 
from the pond to the house. When the Lamb saw him, she cried— 


‘Ah! my brother in the pond, 
Woe is in my heart so fond! 
The cook is sharpening now his knife 
To take away my tender life!’ 


The Fish replied— 
‘Ah! my sister; woe is me, 
That I am far away from thee! 
Swimming in this deep, deep seal’ 


When the cook heard the Lamb speaking, and observed the sorrowful 
words which she said to the Fish, he was frightened, for he thought it 
could not be a natural animal, but had been bewitched by the wicked 
woman in the house. So he said to the Lamb, ‘Be sull, I will not kill 
you!’ And with these words he fetched another lamb and dressed it for 
the guests. Then he took the Lamb to a good honest countrywoman, and told 
her all he had seen and heard. Now, this woman was in former days 
the nurse of the two children, and she conjectured what had really taken 
place, and went with them to a wise woman. This latter said a blessing 
over the Lamb and Fish, and thereby they regained their natural forms. 
Then the little Brother and Sister went into the forest and built for them- 
selves a little cottage, in which they lived happily and contentedly, though alone. 
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HERE was once a man who had three sons, the youngest of 
whom was named Dummling, and on that account was despised 

and slighted, and put back on every occasion. 

It happened that the eldest wished to go into the forest to hew 
wood, and before he went his mother gave him a fine, large pancake 
and a bottle of wine to take with him. Just as he got into the forest 
he met a gray old man, who bade him good-day, and said, ‘Give me a 
piece of your pancake and a sip of your wine, for I am very hungry 
and thirsty.’ The prudent youth, however, refused, saying, ‘If I give you 
my cake and wine, J shall have nothing left for myself. No; pack off!’ 
and he left the man there and went onwards. 

He now began to hew down a tree, but had not made many strokes 
before he missed his aim, and the axe cut into his arm so deeply that he 
was forced to go home and have it bound up. But this wound really 
came from the old man. 

Afterwards the second son went into the forest, and the mother gave 
him, as she had given the eldest, a pancake and a bottle of wine. The 
same gray old man met him also, and requested a piece of his cake and 
a draught from his bottle. But he likewise refused, and said, ‘What | 
give to you I cannot have for myself; go, take yourself off!’ and, so 
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speaking, he left the old man, and went onwards. His reward, however, 
soon came, for when he had made two strokes at the tree he cut his own 
leg, and was obliged to return home. 

Then Dummling asked his father to let him go and hew wood, but 
his father said, ‘No: your brothers have harmed themselves, and so will 
you for you do not understand anything about it.’ But Dummling 
begged and prayed so long that his father at length said, ‘Well, then, go, 
and you will become prudent through experience.’ His mother gave him 
only a cake which had been baked in the ashes, and a bottle of sour beer. 

As he entered the forest the gray old man greeted him, and 
exclaimed, ‘Give me a piece of your cake and a draught out of your 
bottle, for I am hungry and thirsty.’ 

Dummling answered, ‘I have only a cake baked in the ashes, and a 
bottle of sour beer; but, if they will suit you, let us sit down and eat.’ 

They sat down, and as soon as Dummling took out his cake, lo! it 
was changed into a nice pancake, and the sour beer had become wine. 
They ate and drank, and when they had done, the stranger said, 

‘Because you have a good heart, and have willingly shared what you 
had, I will make you lucky. There stands an old tree: cut it down, and 
you will find something at the roots.’ Thereupon he took his leave. 

Dummling went directly and cut down the tree, and when it fell 
there sat amongst the roots a Goose, which had len of pure gold. 
Picking it up he carried it with him to an inn, / > 
where he intended to pass the night. The land- : 
lord had three daughters, who, as soon as they 
saw the Goose, were very covetous of such 
a wonderful bird, even to have but one of 
its feathers. 

The eldest girl thought she would 
watch an opportunity to pluck out one, 
and, just as Dummling was going out, 
she caught hold of one wing, but 












her finger and thumb stuck there, ~--—=< he : 
and she could not move. Soon srusy are oe 
after came the second, desiring AND DRANK.’ 


also to pluck out a feather; but 
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scarcely had she touched her sister, when she was bound fast to her. 
At last the third came also, with like intention, and the others exclaimed. 
‘Keep away! for any sake keep away!’ But she did not see why she 
should, and thought, ‘The others are there—why should I not be tooP’ 
and springing up to them, she touched her sister, and at once was made 
fast. So they had to pass the night with the Goose. 

The next morning Dummling took the Goose under his arm and 
went out, without troubling himself about the three girls, who were still 
hanging on, and who were obliged to keep on the run behind him, 
now to the left, and now to the right, just as he thought proper. 

In the middle of a field the Parson met them, and when he saw the 
procession he cried out, ‘For shame, you good-for-nothing girls! Why 
are you running after that young man across the fields? Come, pray 
leave off that sport!’ So saying, he took the youngest by the hand and 
tried to pull her away; but as soon as he touched her he also stuck fast, 
_and was forced to follow in the train. 

Soon after came the Clerk, and saw his master the Parson following 
in the footsteps of the three maidens. The sight astonished him much, 
and he called, ‘ Hallo, master! where are you going so quickly! Have 
you forgotten that there is a christening to-dayP’ and running up he 
caught him by the gown. The Clerk also could not release himself, and 
so there tramped the five, one behind another, till they met two country- 
men returning with hatchets in their hands. 

The Parson called out to them, and begged them to release him 
and the Clerk; but no sooner had they touched the Clerk than they 
stuck fast to him; so now there were seven all in a line following 
behind Dummling and the Golden Goose. By-and-by he came into a 
city, where a King ruled, who had a daughter so melancholy that no 
one could make her laugh; so he had vowed that whoever should cause 
her to laugh, should have her to wife. 

Now, when Dummling heard this he went with his Goose and all 
his train before the Princess, and as soon as she saw these seven poor 
creatures continually on the trot behind one another, she began to laugh ~ 
as heartily as if she were never going to. cease. Dummling thereupon 
demanded his bride; but his intended son-in-law did not please the 
King, who, after a variety of excuses, at last said he must bring him a 
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man who could drink a cellarful of wine. Dummling bethought himself 
of the stranger, who would, no doubt, be able to help him; and, going 
into the forest, on the same spot where he had felled the tree, he saw 
a man sitting with a very miserable face. Dummling asked what he was 
taking to heart so sorely, and he answered, ‘I have such a great thirst and 
cannot quench it; for cold water I cannot bear, and a cask of wine 
I soon empty; for what good is such a drop as that to a hot stoneP’ 

‘There, I can help you,’ said Dummling; ‘come with me, and you 


shall be satisfied.’ 
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‘THE PRINCESS LAUGHED AS IF SHE WERE NEVER GOING TO CEASE.’ 


He led him into the King’s cellar, and the man drank and drank 
till his veins swelled; but before the day was out he had emptied all 
the wine-barrels. Dummling now demanded his bride again, but the 
King was vexed that such an ugly fellow, whom every one called 
Dummling, should take away his daughter, and he made a new condition 
that he must first find a man who could eat a whole mountain of bread. 

Dummling did not consider long, but set off into the forest, where, 
on the same. spot as before, there sat a man who was strapping his 
body round with a leather strap, and all the while making a fearful 
face, and saying, ‘I have eatep a whole ovenful of rolls; but what use 
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is that, when one has such a hunger as IP My stomach remains empty 
still, and I must strap myself to prevent my dying of hunger!’ 

At these words Dummling was plad, and said, ‘Get up and come 
with me, and you shall eat enough to satisfy you.’ 

He led him to the Royal Palace, where the King had collected all 
the meal in his whole kingdom, and had caused a huge mountain of 
bread to be baked with it. The man out of the wood, standing before 
it, began to eat and in the course of the day the whole mountain had 
vanished. Dummling then, for the third time, demanded his bride, 
but the King began again to make fresh excuses, and desired a ship 
which could travel both on land and water. 

‘So soon as you return blessed with that,’ said the King, ‘you shall 
have my daughter for your bride.’ 

Dummling went, as before, straight into the forest, and there found 
the littlke gray man to whom he had given his cake. When Dummling 
had said what he wanted, the old man gave him the vessel which could 
travel both on land and water, spying, ‘Since I have eaten and drunk with 
you, I give you the ship, and all this I do because you were good-natured.’ 

As soon now as the. King ‘SQW. the ship, he could not any longer 
keep back his daughter, afd the, wedding was celebrated; and, after the 
King’s death, Dummling inhetwted ' the kingdom and lived for a long 
time happily with his bride. 
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